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Views On 


UNICIPAL administrators can profit 
M from the experience of labor- 

management committees and the 
“training within industry program” in war 
industries. Competent observers say that 
these two programs have -been important 
factors in achieving remarkable war produc- 
tion records. Labor-management commit- 
tees, which are required in war industries by 
the War Production Board, have helped to 
break down friction by establishng a sound 
basis for human relations; workers are en- 
couraged to make suggestions on new ways 
and means to save materials and time, in- 
crease the efficiency of machines, and reduce 
costs and increase production. Labor and 
management sit down together and examine 
suggestions and adopt those that are work- 
able. The training program was established 
four years ago by the National Defense 
Advisory Committee to enable “each work- 
er to make the fullest use of his best skill 
up to the maximum of his individual 
ability’; it is now a function of the War 
Manpower Commission. 

Top management in local government as 
in private business is responsible for con- 
structive human relations throughout the 
organization. Municipal employees like to 
think that their skill and the results of their 
work are important and they like to have 
this understood and acknowledged. Labor- 
management committees and _ in-service 
training provide some of the recognition and 
self-development which employees crave. 
Such committees can easily be adapted to 
the municipal service with equally good 
results. In-service training shouldn’t end 
with beginners as it so often does. Training 
for department heads and supervisors as 
well as the rank-and-file employees should 
result in better performance and a far better 
attitude toward the job because of the 
recognition which good training gives the 
individual. Top executives also need to be 
trained in the essentials of their job—the 
fundamentals of management—or they will 
find that the workers will know their jobs 
better than the bosses know theirs. 


the News 


Municipal officials need to examine their 
entire employee relations program. Is there 
a need for management-employee commit- 
tees? What type of in-service training pro- 
grams will get the best results? How can a 
municipality best provide for employee 
counseling and employee services based on 
actual needs? For example, what can man- 
agement do to help employees with regard 
to such “outside” problems as housing, 
transportation facilities to and from work, 
health and medical care, recreation, com- 
mercial facilities; and also such “inside” 
matters as grievances, safety on the job, and 
so forth. Progressive management that finds 
the best possible solution to such problems 
will contribute materially not only to better 
on-the-job performance but also to improved 
morale and a far happier relationship be- 
tween management and employees. 


ECENT news of significance is the cre- 

ation in Durham, North Carolina, of 
a city planning department headed by a 
director appointed by the city manager. 
Such a step makes planning a working part 
of the administrative organization (p. 249). 
@ Most chief administrators have more 
need now that ever before for an adminis- 
trative assistant. Burbank, California, 
waived the local residence requirement for 
this position and City Manager H. I. Stites 
relates for the benefit of other managers how 
and where he got an administrative assistant 
(p. 243). @ The techniques used in pre- 
paring and financing a long-term street re- 
habilitation program in Wichita, Kansas, 
should be of interest to the officials of other 
cities (p. 240). @ Cities in New York state 
that have an annual independent audit now 
receive a 15 per cent credit on public official 
bonds (p. 248). @ Municipal bond interest 
rates have reached the lowest level in his- 
tory; an opportune time for cities to refund 
(p. 239). @ Suggestions for handling two 
postwar problems are contained in two new 
pamphlets, one entitled The Police and 
Minority Groups, and the other A Program 
for Post-War Traffic Safety (p. 252). 
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VIII. Postwar Planning for Fire Administration 


By PERCY BUGBEE* 


General Manager, National Fire Protection Association, Boston 


Cities should plan for more fire prevention work, revised building codes, better 
distribution of men and equipment, and more effective departmental organization. 


HE devastating use of incendiary 

bombs and flame throwers in wartime 

has emphasized the destructiveness of 
fire. On the home front severe industrial 
losses have resulted from great concentra- 
tions of values, speed up of production, use 
of untrained employees, and the erection of 
large and poorly constructed buildings of 
huge areas and with inadequate protection. 
In wartime people seem to have a “take-a- 
chance” philosophy which encourages serious 
fire losses; a favorable factor has been the 
education of millions of people through civil- 
ian defense activities in at least the elemen- 
tary principles of fire waste control. What 
are some of the lessons cities can learn from 
this wartime experience and what should 
municipal officials do now to prepare for the 
postwar years in the fire field? 


REDUCE CONFLAGRATION HAZARD 


The use of fire as a major weapon of this 
war has demonstrated that unless cities have 
been built to resist fire and conflagration by 
proper spacing of buildings and by good con- 
struction, whole cities can be wiped out by 
fire. The great majority of present-day 
American cities are much more vulnerable 
to fire destruction from air attack than have 
been the cities of England or continental 
Europe. Areas of American cities that are 
rebuilt after the war should contain wider 
streets, more parks and other open spaces, 
and more space between buildings and 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Bugbee, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been 
with the National Fire Protection Association since 
1921—as field engineer from 1924, as assistant 
managing director from 1929, and as general man- 
ager since 1939. 

This is the eighth of a series of articles on post- 
war planning for municipal facilities and services. 
The article next month will deal with police ad- 
ministration. 


groups of buildings to make cities more 
livable and also to make bombing attacks 
by hostile air forces too expensive and too 
inefficient to make them worth while. 

The increase in the number of parking 
lots is a step in the right direction from the 
point of view of fire control. Likewise, the 
condemnation and removal of obsolete struc- 
tures which have outlived their usefulness 
and which are a constant menace as fire 
breeders is most worth while. This sort of 
activity may be valuable as a means of pro- 
viding quick employment for returning vet- 
erans. Along with this removal of obsolete 
structures should go a program of removal, 
replacement, or repair of all wartime tem- 
porary construction. Many buildings under 
the exigencies of the emergency have been 
erected without proper regard to the estab- 
lished standards of fire safety. This type of 
structure should receive immediate attention 
in the postwar period if serious fires are to 
be averted. 

There have been more than one hundred 
serious conflagrations in the United States 
in the past 30 years, principally because of 
congested areas of poor construction, wide- 
spread use of wooden shingle roof coverings, 
and failure to protect serious fire exposures 
between hazardous buildings. Long-range 
programs designed to eliminate conflagration 
possibilities in cities not only will make the 
country safer in possible future wars but 
are sound city planning at any time. 

Postwar planning for fire control should 
include studies of existing water supplies and 
the possibility of providing additional static 
supplies for emergency use. The British have 
made effective use of the static water sup- 
plies scattered through their cities for the 
protection of important isolated industrial 
properties. In this country perhaps too much 
faith has been placed in municipal water 
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systems to supply the necessary water under 
any and all emergency situations. 


BuILDING CONSTRUCTION AND FIRE SAFETY 


New developments in building construc- 
tion will undoubtedly appear with great ra- 
pidity in the postwar period . There is much 
that cities can do in the direction of fire— 
safe and economical building construction, 
utilizing all present and new types of con- 
struction materials in accordance with their 
respective suitability for their intended uses. 
Some construction materials which at pres- 
ent have properties making them unsuitable 
for certain uses may well be utilized under 
new and modern techniques without sacrifice 
in fire safety. 

It is well to observe that the fire safety of 
a building does not depend alone upon its 
construction. Much more attention should 
be given to the combustibility of the con- 
tents and interior finish of buildings and to 
the arrangement and subdivision of com- 
bustible materials. All fire protection engi- 
neers recognize the efficiency of automatic 
sprinklers, fire alarms, and first-aid fire ex- 
tinguishing appliances. Many cities could 
be made much safer against fire and confla- 
gration by a sympathetic and encouraging 
attitude on the part of city administrators 
toward the protection of individual prop- 
erties. For example, it appears that the offi- 
cials of cities which levy a special annual 
charge or tax on buildings protected by au- 
tomatic sprinklers have failed to realize that 
the owner of such a building is helping to 
protect his community. 

A reduction in the fire and life hazard of 
public buildings such as schools, hospitals, 
and asylums should be an immediate post- 
war aim. It is hard to understand why so 
many cities and states are willing to house 
the aged and the infirm and children in 
places that are seriously deficient in even 
the simplest forms of fire safety. In a num- 
ber of states, notably California and New 
York, steps have already been taken to make 
an intelligent survey of public institutions 
and to prepare and carry out a plan for 
their improvement from the fire safety point 
of view. Other states and cities should most 
certainly undertake similar activities. 


BUILDING AND FIRE PREVENTION CODES 


The modernization of local building and 
fire prevention laws is of real importance in 
postwar planning. The cause of fire safety 
could be greatly advanced by the elimina- 
tion of obsolete and unnecessarily restrictive 
laws now on the statute books and the enact- 
ment of fire safety legislation appropriate to 
modern conditions and covering all matters 
in need of regulation in the public interest. 
Such action by cities will help secure proper 
fire safety with a minimum of inconvenience, 
expense, and interference with business and 
other activities. Far too few municipal ad- 
ministrators realize the beneficial effect that 
sound building code requirements may have 
upon the safety, appearance, and general 
welfare of the community. It is generally 
preferable for a city to retain an impartial 
outside expert to handle the drafting of a 
building code or revision of an obsolete code 
than to load the job on an already over- 
worked city building inspector or on an un- 
paid committee of architects and engineers. 

There has been a good deal of confused 
thinking about the lines of demarcation be- 
tween building laws and fire prevention 
codes. The building law, administered by 
the building department, concerns itself pri- 
marily with structural safety, whereas the 
fire prevention code, administered by the 
fire department, concerns itself primarily 
with the hazards found in buildings. In 
some cities the building department has 
jurisdiction over installation of fire extin- 
guishing equipment while in others the fire 
department has this authority. In either 
case close cooperation between the two de- 
partments is essential. Fire prevention codes 
are in effect in comparatively few cities; in 
many cities one of the most important steps 
that can be taken in the fire field is the 
adoption and enforcement of such a code. 


THE FrreE DEPARTMENT 


It is possible in this article to refer only 
briefly to some aspects of fire department 
facilities and services which will require at- 
tention after the war. 

Personnel. While there will be “vacancies” 
to fill after the war in many cities, several 
factors will make possible the more effective 
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use of fire personnel and in some cases en- 
able the city to operate with fewer men 
than before the war. The two-way radio, 
which will be made more readily available to 
fire departments, will enable a city to use a 
larger number of firemen for inspection work 
and other activities without serious delay 
in response to alarms. Elimination of non- 
essential positions and special details should 
also make more men available for regular 
duties. For example, there is no need to 
have two grades of chiefs (deputy chiefs and 
district or battalion chiefs) cover the same 
territory and do largely the same work. 
Where such officers are required to respond to 
first alarm calls in a given territory consider- 
able confusion results from each giving or- 
ders to various company operating units. 
In other words in some cities district chiefs 
are a luxury; official papers and orders from 
headquarters can be transmitted directly to 
the operating units by teletype, radio, or 
even by mail. Such a plan would also result 
in freeing for active duty those firemen who 
act as daily messengers to carry routine pa- 
pers between companies and district head- 
quarters. 


Fire Stations. Fire departments of many 
cities could operate more effectively with 
fewer stations and at the same time meet 
the requirements of the underwriters. But 
instead of exploring the advantages of con- 
solidation most cities have retained many 
poorly manned stations set up on the basis 
of horse-drawn equipment. The officials of 
such cities could benefit from a study of 
the experience of cities which have been 
successful in reducing the number of sta- 
tions and in improving fire defenses. A de- 
partment that modernizes its equipment but 
clings to poorly located and distributed sta- 
tions will be seriously handicapped. 

Equipment. It seems likely that after the 
war fires may be extinguished without the 
great water damage that generally occurred 
in the past when apparatus of large pumping 
capacity was used in high value areas. This 
will be done mainly through the use of fog 
equipment which has proved so highly ef- 
fective during the war. Pumping assemblies 
will break the water into fine sprays for the 
rapid absorption of heat units thus reducing 
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temperatures of combustibles below ignition 
points without waste of cooling capacity, 

Through the proper use of specifications 
cities can purchase standard apparatus in- 
stead of incorporating fancy special require- 
ments which in many cases almost doubles 
the cost of the equipment. Many cities are 
using obsolete apparatus because the fire 
chief has preferred to use all available funds 
in buying one or more pieces while the same 
money could have furnished a steady flow 
of needed replacements. All cities need to 
adopt a replacement schedule or budget for 
apparatus. 


Another matter which many cities would 
do well to investigate in connection with 
equipment is the type of equipment used in 
various parts of the city. There is no need 
to use heavy and unduly expensive fire ap- 
paratus in light hazard areas where the actual 
amount of fire duty is comparatively light. 
Companies in outlying residential areas of 
cities should be equipped with comparatively 
light-weight, speedy, commercial truck type 
pumpers which would meet all of the under- 
writers’ requirements at a greatly reduced 
cost. 


The use of improved equipment such as 
water tank apparatus, automatic ladders, 
and one-and-one-half inch hose does away 
with the need of having four to six men 
handle a single hose stream. 

Fire Prevention. While police departments 
have taken advantage of the radio and have 
put men out on patrol duty most fire de- 
partments continue to use only about 2 per 
cent of their man power on fire prevention 
work and hold 98 per cent in the station 
house waiting for fire alarms that could be 
prevented through more intelligent use of 
manpower. Some fire departments that have 
put more men out on inspection work have 
reduced the number of calls by some 50 to 
75 per cent and at the same time arranged 
schedules so that there is no delay in answer- 
ing alarms. In most cities at least half 
of the fire fighters could be doing construc- 
tive fire prevention work each day. The pre- 
vention of fires is a relatively much more 
useful and efficient fire department function 
than the extinguishment of fires. Cities 
which have properly organized fire preven- 
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tion units, as in Cincinnati and Los Angeles, 
have secured remarkable results. 

Considerable work could be done in most 
cities in encouraging fire prevention activi- 
ties by adopting the principle of holding re- 
sponsible the person who has a fire resulting 
from carelessness. Another way to prevent 
fires from carelessness is through the educa- 
tion of children in the simple precautions 
necessary to prevent fires. There is no lack 
of good educational literature available for 
schools and colleges but many _ schools 
throughout the country still ignore the sub- 
ject. Fire prevention education is one of the 
most important items in long-range planning 
for fire control. 

Perhaps the most effective way of prevent- 
ing fires is through a regular dwelling in- 
spection program because by far the largest 
number of fires occur in homes. In several 
hundred cities the inspection of homes by 
firemen is carried out once or twice a year 
at no increased expense to the taxpayers and 
with remarkable returns in reduced hazards 
and losses and in increased goodwill to the 
fire department. Every fire department of 
any size should plan to undertake a home 
inspection program on a regular basis after 
the war. 

Intermunicipal Arrangements. After. the 
war there will probably be greater integration 
of fire protection facilities in metropolitan 
areas. Arrangements between two or more 
municipalities for the more effective use of 
available fire fighting resources are desirable 
to coordinate all equipment within any area 
to prevent possible conflagrations and to 
avoid unnecessary expense in personnel and 
equipment. The dispatch of apparatus by 
municipalities to communities beyound its 
boundaries, known as “outside fire service,” 
is a one-way rather than a reciprocal ar- 
rangement and there seems to be a recent 
tendency for cities providing such service 


- to place it on some sort of contract basis 


with a specific schedule of charges. Another 
type of cooperation known as “mutual aid” 
works both ways with the communities in 
the contract agreeing to help each other dur- 
ing times of distress. Mutual aid between 


fire departments is well recognized and has 
worked extremely well in certain areas of the 
country. Only through cooperative arrange- 
ments will many smaller communities receive 
the benefits of good fire protection service. 
It is possible that war emergency fire fight- 
ing equipment may be allocated to unpro- 
tected rural areas after the war. 

Total Fire Defenses. The premium rates 
charged property owners by fire insurance 
companies are governed in part by the qual- 
ity of the fire protection service as deter- 
mined in the cities of over 25,000 population 
by engineers of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and in smaller cities by rating 
agencies. Municipal officials should make 
certain that everything reasonable has been 
done to get the best possible grading of the 
city’s fire defenses and the lowest insurance 
rates. 


CONCLUSION 


After the first World War there was a 
sharp increase in fire losses caused largely 
by an increasing number of fire hazards and 
lack of sufficient means of control over them. 
Combustible and volatile materials and new 
devices of a hazardous nature were put on 
the market faster than suitable safeguards 
could be devised and enforced. This experi- 
ence may be repeated after this war, and 
municipal officials are responsible for an- 
ticipating fire hazards in their communities 
and for planning methods of fire control. 
Increased emphasis should be placed on fire 
prevention work, on the better distribution 
of men and equipment, on the more effective 
organization of the department, and in im- 
proving the city’s fire protection services. 
City officials should know what factors in 
the grading schedule have been most neg- 
lected by the city and what the National 
Board or rating bureau engineers say the 
city should do to get an improved grading. 
Many cities will need to revise their building 
codes and adopt and enforce fire prevention 
ordinances. The chief municipal adminis- 
trator and fire chief should prepare a long- 
term postwar plan now for improving fire 
protection services and reducing fire losses. 








The Police and Minority Groups 


lll. Organizing the Police to Prevent Riots 


By J. E. WECKLER and THEO E. HALL* 


This is the last of a series of three articles dealing with police methods 
in improving relations between racial, national, and religious groups. 


IOTS are the most serious threat 
against the fulfillment of the funda- 
mental police responsibility to pro- 

tect life and property. Large scale public 
disorder is proof of the temporary break- 
down of local government. The dollars and 
cents costs of such disorders to a city, more- 
over, are likely to be staggering, because’most 
states have statutes which specifically hold 
municipalities financially liable for deaths, 
injuries, and property damage resulting from 
riots. Suits totalling millions of dollars are 
now pending against various American cities 
as a result of the riots of 1943. There are 
thus important financial considerations, in 
addition to the natural desire to maintain 
the prestige of the police and the local gov- 
ernment, that justify the expenditure of 
time, thought, and money by the police on 
the development of a program that will pre- 
vent riots and lead to improved relations 
between different national, racial, and relig- 
ious groups in the community. 

The great importance of police under- 
standing of the significance of incidents in 
which group antagonisms are displayed and 
of speedy proper handling of such incidents 
cannot be too much emphasized. Prompt, 
well-considered action will minimize the dis- 
ruptive effects of such incidents and prevent 
the growth and spread of ugly rumors that 
usually precede and finally precipitate riots. 
Even after a riot has started quick action 
in the early stages may stop it; a delay of 
even a few minutes may permit disorder to 
get out of control. The speed and flexibility 
needed for adequate handling of intergroup 
relations presuppose special current knowl- 
edge of local conditions, clear channels of 
authority, and good relations between the 
police and all groups of citizens. 


staff of the American Council on Race Relations 
and Mr. Hall is chief of police at Wilmette, Illinois. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


To initiate a program to improve interra- 
cial relations the police administrator can 
issue a clear and positive reaffirmation of 
police policy guaranteeing equal treatment 
to all the residents of the city regardless of 
their group affiliations. To be effective, the 
statement and the program to implement it 
must have the full support of the city ad- 
ministration. It might best be issued as a 
general order to all members of the police 
force. 


Among the general police practices that 
should be reviewed in the interests of the 
riot prevention program are the handling of 
individual citizens including prisoners and 
the police protection afforded different neigh- 
borhoods in the city. The importance of 
treating citizens équally regardless of their 
race, creed, or national origin has already 
been pointed out in the discussion of a tac- 
tics manual. The question of neighborhood 
policing involves primarily the problem of 
protecting law-abiding citizens in slum areas 
against the neighborhood hoodlum and crim- 
inal element of their own group. Although 
crime and vice rates are usually highest in 
such neighborhoods, experienced police offi- 
cers know that the majority of residents 
in even the most deteriorated areas want to 
be hard-working, law-abiding citizens. These 
people should be given the best possible 
police protection, not only out of police 
pride in doing their job, but because such 
people are the backbone of the neighbor- 
hood on whom the police and the whole 
community will have to depend for intelli- 
gent local leadership in times of critical 
tension between racial, national, or religious 
groups. 


If the solid citizens in such neighbor- 
hoods feel they have not had adequate police 
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protection in normal times they will not 
expect it during crises nor will they have 
enough faith in the police to cooperate fully 
with them in preventing or minimizing out- 
breaks of violence. If, on the other hand, 
they develop confidence in the police depart- 
ment through seeing it operate effectively in 
the neighborhood during normal times, they 
can render invaluable assistance to the 
police and other city agencies and authori- 
ties if group relationships should become 
critically tense. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL 


The distribution of the patrol force ac- 
cording to needs and hazards is one of the 
most important questions to consider in 
developing a police program designed to 
improve intergroup relations. In almost 
every city there are danger spots and areas 
where clashes occur repeatedly and other 
regions where interracial incidents rarely or 
never take place. Police concentration at 
the potential danger points is useful at all 
times in preventing the development of dan- 
gerous antagonisms and may be imperative 
during periods of high tension to prevent 
riotous outbreaks. 

Non-danger Areas. In planning the dis- 
tribution of men it is important to know 
what areas are mot dangerous so that forces 
will be assigned where they can be used to 
better advantage. Well-to-do neighborhoods, 
for example, are not danger areas even when 
race tension is high because the residents are 
not in direct competition with minority 
groups for jobs, housing, public transporta- 
tion, public recreation, etc. The only white 
Americans who are liable to clash violently 
with alien or colored groups are the working 
class people who are in direct competition 
with them for these necessities of city life. 

Likewise, neighborhoods in which mem- 
bers of two or more different groups have 
been living intermingled for many years are 
not usually dangerous. In several Detroit 
neighborhoods, for example, where whites 
and Negroes have lived next door to one 
another for several years there were no dis- 
turbances even during the 1943 riots. To 
know whether a mixed residential area, a 
mixed shopping area, or a mixed recrea- 


tion center is stable in this way the area 
must be observed both during normal and 
critical periods. An alert patrolman who 
has worked in such a neighborhood for 
some time can tell from his knowledge 
of the attitudes of people in the neighbor- 
hood toward one another whether or not 
there is any danger of disturbances. 

Neighborhoods in which the residents are 
all or nearly all Negroes are likewise very 
unlikely to produce incidents that will lead 
to race riots. Negroes rarely if ever mob 
whites except in self-defense or after they 
have been attacked by white mobs. The 
Harlem riot of 1943 seemed to be an excep- 
tion to this rule. It must be remembered, 
however, that the incident which precipi- 
tated that riot was a false rumor that a 
colored soldier had been killed by a white 
policeman. It should also be borne in mind 
that the Harlem riot was confined to prop- 
erty destruction and that no effort was made 
to injure the considerable number of white 
people who were on the streets when the 
riot started. 

In handling race riots and crises in race 
relations, police departments have some- 
times made serious tactical mistakes by 
sending large forces into Negro neighbor- 
hoods when they were urgently needed else- 
where. In the Chicago race riots of 1919, 
for example, police were withdrawn from the 
central business district and sent into the 
South Side Negro residential region. Little 
violence occurred in the latter area, but 
there were many fights and several deaths 
in the under-policed business section and in 
the stockyards area where many Negro 
workers were attacked by mobs of local 
white residents. 

Danger Areas. An analysis of police ex- 
perience in various cities shows that the 
danger of interracial clashes is greatest in 
areas where there is incidental or competi- 
tive contact between groups that are antago- 
nistic toward each other. The particular 
danger spots in any city can be discovered 
by checking local police records of clashes 
between members of different groups over a 
period of time. 

A neighborhood into which Negroes or 
members of other submerged groups are 
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moving and displacing an old white popula- 
tion is a place where some clashes and inci- 
dents of physical violence between the old 
residents and the newcomers are to be ex- 
pected. Such a neighborhood should re- 
ceive extra police protection to minimize 
these clashes. 

Public transportation lines that pass 
through such neighborhoods or carry mixed 
loads of passengers should also be watched 
to prevent violent incidents between mem- 
bers of antagonistic groups. In large cities 
the bulk of the passengers on some street 
car or bus lines shifts from white to Negro 
or vice versa during different parts of their 
runs. When tension is high the police chief 
should consider putting a patrolman on 
every such vehicle during the critical part 
of its run to prevent fights which might 
develop into riots if they are not checked. 
Transfer points on such lines where large 
mixed crowds gather during rush hours are 
also liable to be danger points; the chief 
should know their location and be prepared 
to post extra police personnel at such places 
during times of tension. 

Another sort of danger point exists in 
many cites where plants employing Negroes 
are located in antagonistic white neighbor- 
hoods. The gates of such establishments and 
the routes from them to the nearest public 
transportation lines may require watching, 
particularly when group tension seems to be 
increasing. 


Among other places that may require spe- 
cial police supervision at all times and extra 
watchfulness during periods of heightened 
tension are public recreation areas, shopping 
centers, and other places that are jointly 
used by antagonistic groups. Special pre- 
cautions will be particularly needed at times 
when the habits of using such areas are 
changing. When Negroes or some other 
group, for example, because of expansions 
in their living neighborhoods, first begin to 
use a new shopping area or a park that has 
formerly been all white, some clashes are to 
be expected and should be guarded against. 

In times of high tension between groups, 
organized sorties are sometimes made by 
residents of one neighborhood against those 
of another. These raids, which are extreme- 
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ly dangerous to the public peace, are usually 
made by groups of adolescents with the idea 
of destroying property or attacking mem- 
bers of the group they dislike. The prob- 
lem of distributing police to prevent such 
raids is a difficult one that merits careful 
study. 

If the neighborhood under attack is large 
it may not be possible to assign sufficient 
policemen to it to apprehend the raiders, 
especially if they travel by automobile. The 
difficulties of this method of handling were 
demonstrated in Chicago during the autumn 
of 1943 when, for a period of several weeks, 
carloads of Italian boys cruised a distant 
Jewish neighborhood, beating and terroriz- 
ing Jewish youths they caught alone on the 
streets. The police sent extra squads into 
the Jewish neighborhood but were unable 
to stop the attacks by that method. The 
situation became even more alarming when 
the Jewish youths prepared to arm them- 
selves and organize for a mass counter- 
attack. The police prevented the counter- 
attack because, since they were already in 
the Jewish neighborhood, they caught it in 
a preliminary stage and were able to per- 
suade the Jewish boys not to carry through 
their plan. 

This partial police success suggests a 
method of handling such matters which may 
be generally practicable. When the neigh- 
borhood from which the aggressors come is 
known, the most effective method of pre- 
vention may be to assign extra patrolmen 
to the aggressors’ neighborhood in order to 
break up such raiding parties before they 
can get started. 

Such a distribution of forces might have 
prevented a series of incidents in Detroit 
in 1942 which contributed directly to the 
ill feeling that led to the riots of 1943. For 
over a week in the summer of 1°42 a large 
band of Polish youths, using about a dozen 
automobiles, made a series of flying raids 
into various Negro neighborhoods. The 
cars would arrive at a location previously 
agreed upon, the white youths would jump 
out and beat up any Negroes they could 
get their hands on, smash windows or do 
other property damage, and disappear before 
police could reach the scene. If extra police 
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had been posted in Polish neighborhoods 
they probably could have quickly identified 
the area from which these raiders came and 
who they were. A comparatively small num- 
ber of police might then have been able to 
prevent the formation of the raiding parties. 


INFORMATION NEEDS 


If a police force is to cope effectively with 
the many aspects of relations between dif- 
ferent groups it must know where trouble 
is most likely to occur and be able to act 
with great speed and flexibility. This ability 
is especially necessary when tensions are 
high or actual disorder has occurred. The 
information required for such speed and 
flexibility suggest the advisability of calling 
for special reports on intergroup relations 
for the use of police officials who are directly 
concerned with these problems. In a small 
city it might be a sufficient precaution if 
the chief periodically ordered special reports 
from patrolmen on the state of the opinions 
and attitudes of the people on their beats 
toward other groups in the community. In 
larger cities, or places where many different 
groups live, however, the police need more 
specialized and constant information about 
possible trouble areas in order to do an 
effective preventive job. 

Every race riot is preceded by a flood of 
rumors, expressions of increasing antagonism 
between groups and an increase in the num- 
ber and intensity of clashes between mem- 
bers of antagonistic groups. On these bases 
the danger of riots in Detroit and Los An- 
geles was widely recognized at least a year 
before the outbreaks occurred. By develop- 
ing adequate methods for obtaining and re- 
cording the necessary kinds of information 
the police can tell approximately how much 
danger of a riot there is at any given time, 
what group would start it, who their vic- 
tims would be, and where violence would 
be most likely to break out. Such knowl- 
edge would be invaluable both in _pre- 


‘ ventive work and in handling any disorders 


that might occur. 

Danger Areas. It is essential, in the first 
place, to know where the danger points and 
areas of the city are. To get this informa- 
tion all police incidents involving trouble 


between members of different groups should 
be recorded, perhaps on a spot map of the 
city. Such incidents would include cases of 
vandalism, traffic accidents that led to ar- 
guments or name calling on a racial basis, 
other arguments witnessed by policemen 
or in which they had to intervene, fights 
between members of different groups, and 
so on. The record should give the precise 
location of each such incident, the groups 
involved, the disposition of the affair, and 
any additional information that might be 
useful in preventing further trouble. 


Group Attitudes. The second basic re- 
quirement for adequate police information 
in this field is current knowledge of what 
groups or neighborhoods are developing dan- 
gerous attitudes toward one another, what 
ones are becoming friendlier, etc. Such in- 
formation could be obtained by requiring 
patrolmen in certain areas of the city to 
make regular reports regarding intergroup 
relations and attitudes on their beats. Each 
patrolman would get this information from 
trusted individuals on his beat who are 
widely acquainted in the neighborhood. A 
special form developed for these reports 
would provide for the recording of such in- 
formation as: 

1. Current stories about recent incidents 
(which might be real or rumored) showing 
either antagonism or liking for some other 
group of citizens, approval or disapproval of 
actions of the city government, including the 
police, etc. 

2. Rumors of activities planned by neighbor- 
hood groups against other or outside groups or 
vice versa. 

3. Complaints about any condition in the 
neighborhood or in the city which the people 
on the beat feel is disadvantageous to them or 
advantageously to some group they dislike. 

4. Evaluation of the effects of any efforts 
being made in the neighborhood by individuals 
or organizations to change the attitudes of local 
people toward any other group in the city, 
either for the better or for the worse. 


The sources of all such information should 
be protected. The information should not 
be used against individuals nor given any 
publicity. It should be available only to 
authorized members of the police force who 
need such information to carry out the pro- 
gram of improving relations between differ- 
ent groups. 
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In addition to these general reports which 
would be periodically required of patrolmen 
in selected areas, all police personnel should 
have standing instructions to report immedi- 
ately any sudden developments that might 
result in a serious clash. Such reports should 
be promptly routed both to top police offi- 
cials and to the records unit. 

Reports. All of this current information 
should be regularly summarized by the rec- 
ords unit and made available to designated 
police officials. One series of reports might 
deal with the state of public attitudes and 
rumors summarized by neighborhoods in 
such a way as to show changes and trends. 
A cumulative spot map could be used for 
recording police incidents, observed clashes 
or arguments, and so on. Widespread cur- 
rent rumors and other current information 
might also appear on the map. The original 
records should be indexed before filing so 
they can be quickly located if necessary. 


A Race ReEtLations UNIT 


Because of the specialized and compli- 
cated nature of the police problem involving 
antagonisms between different groups, many 
police departments could advantageously set 
up special units to handle them. It would 
be feasible, and in some cities highly desir- 
able, to set up a race relations detail along 
lines similar to a juvenile aid division or a 
crime prevention squad. In a small force 
this special detail might consist of only one 
man, whereas larger forces might find it 
necessary to develop sizable units. Such a 
unit would not necessarily be a separate 
division; in many forces it might better be 
assigned to the detective division, the crime 
prevention division, or some other estab- 
lished division. 

All clashes involving individuals repre- 
senting different racial, national, or religious 
groups should be routed through this spe- 
cialized detail so that a uniform policy in 
handling such cases could be applied. Such 
a unit would also help prepare and have 
access to the special records on intergroup 
relations and would thus at all times be 
currently informed on conditions throughout 
the city and in particular areas. On the 
basis of this information the unit would be 
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in a position to make practical recommen- 
dations to the chief or other supervisory per- 
sonnel. Such a unit might also be given 
authority to work with those in charge of 
regular or specialized training programs and 
likewise, through the proper channels, with 
individual patrolmen in particular problem 
areas. This unit could also maintain liaison 
between the police and other agencies inter- 
ested in developing constructive solutions 
to the problems of intergroup relationships, 
The importance of the juvenile division 
in this connection should not be overlooked. 
No matter how the problems of juvenile 
delinquency and its prevention are handled 
by a given police department, the officers 
who are carrying out that program should 
be required to tie it in closely with the 
program aimed at improving relations be- 
tween various national, racial, and religious 
groups. A great many of the conflicts which 
lead to serious clashes between such groups 
are started and carried on by children and 
adolescents. In a race riot, moreover, the 
majority of the active participants are un- 
der 25 and many of them are around 15 or 
16 years old. It will be readily seen, there- 
fore, that if the juvenile division does a 
good job of handling situations involving 
group antagonisms a great deal can be ac- 
complished toward the reduction or elimina- 
tion of dangerous situations and attitudes. 
Moreover, if such antagonisms are gradu- 
ally eliminated among adolescents, they will 
eventually be greatly reduced in the entire 
community as these youngsters grow up. 


PRrEss RELATIONS 


The police can help themselves to handle 
race and minority problems more effectively 
by giving consideration to their press rela- 
tions in terms of these problems. It is wise 
policy, for example, to give Negro officers 
and those who belong to other minority 
groups at least their full share of publicity. 
Such publicity helps to build up the morale 
of the entire minority group, and it also 
increases the respect and trust of that group 
of citizens for the entire police force. It also 
inclines all other groups in the city, in- 
cluding the majority group, to look more 
favorably upon the entire minority group. 
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The city administration, including the 
police administrator, can do a great deal 
to assist the local press to be a force for 
greater community solidarity rather than a 
disruptive influence in matters of group 
relationships. The Negro press, for exam- 
ple, depends for its existence largely on the 
fact that it reports matters about and of 
interest to Negroes which are treated only 
briefly or omitted in most metropolitan 
newspapers. A great many Negro newspa- 
pers also depend on protest stories and sen- 
sationalism for their circulation. A favor- 
ite target of such papers is the police force. 
By establishing a solid liaison with the 
Negro press the police force can do a great 
deal to influence those papers to publish 
stories that reflect credit on the police force. 
Such stories in Negro newspapers. would 
have a tremendous effect in improving 
the public relations of the police with Negro 
citizens. The same observations apply to 
press relations with other minority and for- 
eign language newspapers. 

Only too often important city-wide news- 
papers are also prone to sensational and 
inaccurate stories about minority group 
problems and conflicts. The police force can 
do a great deal to cut the ground from under 
such sensationalism by supplying accurate 
facts to replace rumors and unfair or 
biased accounts of incidents. In one Amer- 
ican city a year-long campaign of sensation- 
alism by the local press against a particular 
minority group greatly aggravated a serious 
situation and was largely responsible for a 
riot that occurred there during the summer 
of 1943. The police of that city could have 
supplied the newspapers with facts in their 
possession which might have put an end to 
the press sensationalism. On the contrary, 
however, certain officials from the county 
sheriff’s office actually helped io poison the 
public mind against this large minority 
group in the community. Some of the peace 
officers in the area thus contributed directly 
to the instigation of the riot which they did 
not handle very well when it occurred. One 
official from the county sheriff’s office made 
completely ridiculous and _ irresponsible 
statements to a grand jury a year before the 
riot occurred, alleging that all the members 


of this particular minority group are blood- 
thirsty killers by racial inheritance. Another 
member of the same organization was per- 
mitted to publish a highly inflammatory 
article about this minority group in a na- 
tional weekly picture magazine that special- 
izes in sensational stories. 

Few police departments would permit 
such sensation mongering by any member 
of their staffs. At the same time a good 
many police forces could do much more than 
they do now in a positive way to increase 
public understanding of the problems and 
difficulties of minority groups and likewise 
of the valuable contribution individual mem- 
bers of those groups often make to commu- 
nity life. Such publicity, based on facts 
known to the police department, would be 
valuable in producing community harmony 
and in helping to prevent serious clashes 
between members of different groups. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER 
AGENCIES 


There are various ways the police can 
cooperate with other agencies, both public 
and private, to improve the relationships 
between various groups of citizens. The 
basic causes of antagonism between different 
groups are not ntatters which the police can 
control but the police usually get blamed 
if serious trouble breaks out. It is therefore 
very much to the interest of the police force 
to seek ways of furnishing information and 
cooperation to other agencies that are able 
and willing to work constructively on basic 
problems to prevent them from becoming 
police problems. 


NON-POLICE AGENCIES 


Schools and Playgrounds. The police can 
perhaps most easily and advantageously ini- 
tiate cooperation concerning problems of 
intergroup relationships with other city de- 
partments and public agencies. Several in- 
stances have been referred to herein where 
police are cooperating with school authori- 
ties in handling problems created by inter- 
group strife among school children. Fights 
that begin among school children add to 
group tension and sometimes develop di- 
rectly into fights between adults. Raids on 
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other groups are made by adolescents; 
youngsters are numerous and active in every 
race riot. It seems desirable therefore for 
the police to develop close liaison with school 
and playground authorities for the purpose 
of setting up programs to prevent or mini- 
mize friction between children who belong 
to different groups. Most schools and play- 
grounds could do more than they now do 
to combat such antagonism among children. 
Many of them would undertake educational 
and preventive programs if the police were 
constantly pointing out the needs and dan- 
gers in concrete terms. Educators could 
probably also make valuable suggestions 
concerning preventive police work. Through 
the Parent-Teachers Associations affiliated 
with public schools the police could likewise 
work directly with parents on preventive 
programs. 

Other Public Agencies. Other local pub- 
lic agencies which can supply the police de- 
partment with valuable information are the 
housing, welfare, health, fire, and building 
departments. In many instances the police 
can point out needs which these other agen- 
cies can meet or help solve. The records of 
such agencies often contain information that 
would help the police develop their preven- 
tive program. Moreover, the inspectors and 
other employees of these agencies will often 
discover facts concerning possible tension 
areas and danger points that would be a 
valuable supplement to police intelligence 
work in this field. 

Semi-Public and Private Agencies. In some 
cities the police chief will also find it pos- 
sible to take the lead in establishing one or 
more citizens’ groups to work on the civil 
problems in troubled areas of the city. Cit- 
izens’ groups can sometimes do jobs that 
regular governmental agencies are unable 
to undertake and are thus a valuable sup- 
plement to them. Most police chiefs will 
probably want to clear with their city ad- 
ministrations before establishing such con- 
tacts. 

Advantageous liaisons can often be devel- 
oped with already operating private and 
quasi-public organizations. Settlement 
houses, private welfare agencies, organ- 
izations like the YMCA and YWCA, some 
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fraternal societies and service clubs all may 
be interested in constructive action on mi- 
nority problems that are outside the scope 
of police powers. The police could take the 
lead in mobilizing that interest and in giy- 
ing it direction by pointing out specific 
things these various agencies could do to 
ease various problems of minority groups 
and to promote more harmonious relations 
between different groups. The police could 
make particularly valuable liaisons for these 
purposes with some of the local minority 
group associations. Such organizations as 
the Urban League and the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple as well as organizations representing 
various religious and nationality groups 
would welcome the opportunity to cooper- 
ate with the police on constructive pro- 
grams. The police could expect from such 
liaisons not only cooperation in carrying out 
non-police programs devised by the police 
department, but also information and sug- 
gestions that would help the police to de- 
velop a more effective police program. 


OTHER POLICING AGENCIES 


Integrated Preventive Program. In many 
cases police departments can make valuable 
special liaisons on minority group problems 
with other law enforcement agencies. This 
is often true in the case of county police or 
the country sheriff’s office, when such a force 
has jurisdiction over the environs of a city. 
Sizable colonies of minority peoples fre- 
quently live just outside the city limits. The 
problems of such people are usually similar 
to those of other minority groups living 
within the city and similar practices should 
be applied to both groups. This can best 
be accomplished through close cooperation 
between the city police and those who have 
jurisdiction over surrounding areas. It is 
hardly necessary to add that where separate 
police forces exist within a city, such as 
park police or states attorney’s police, close 
liaison ought to be set up with them too for 
dealing with minority problems. The mu- 
nicipal law department may likewise be use- 
ful. 

Mutual Assistance. A precaution which 
no police chief can afford to overlook is to 
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make definite arrangements, before there is 
any sign of trouble on the horizon, regard- 
ing procedures by which the assistance of 
other law enforcement agencies can be ob- 
tained in the shortest possible time if there 
should be a serious disturbance in his city. 
In most states there are county sheriff’s 
forces, state highway police, state troopers 
or militia, some remnant of national guard 
forces or substitutes therefor, and Army 
troops. Assistance in time of need can be 
obtained from all these forces as well as the 
police of nearby cities, but the procedures 
for obtaining such help usually vary with 
each force in accordance with the particular 
laws of the various states and localities. . It 
is up to the police chief and the city ad- 
ministration to know exactly what steps 
must be taken to obtain assistance from 
each of the available forces, to have de- 
tailed plans worked out with the heads of 
such forces, and, if possible, to have all nec- 
essary papers drawn up ahead of time, re- 
quiring only signatures and dating to make 
them effective. Should rioting break out it 
is of the utmost importance that all the 
forces needed to handle the disorder be 
available within the shortest possible time. 
If an initial riotous incident gets out f 
hand, the disorder is liable to spread 
throughout a city within a very few hours. 
This is what happened in Detroit in June, 
1943, when, because of misunderstandings 
and lack of information, there was a 15- 
hour delay in getting federal troops into the 
city after the need for them was agreed 
upon. 

Army troops have been markedly more 
effective in stopping riots than the local 
police or any other law enforcement body. 
The sight of Army uniforms and equipment 
seems to have a much greater psychological 
effect on rioters than does the more familiar 
appearance of civil police. The effectiveness 
of Army troops in cases of serious disorder 
is probably partly due also to the impressive 
numbers they are able to deploy in a trou- 
ble area. Another advantage in the use of 
Army troops, from the point of view of the 
city administration, is that under martial 


law the military is not civilly liable for its 
actions. Where necessary, therefore, the 
Army can take steps to subdue disorder 
which civil police would hesitate to use. 
Against these advantages, of course, must 
be weighed the various disadvantages in- 
herent in the declaration of even partial 
martial law. 


CONCLUSION 


The relationships between different racial, 
national, and religious groups are in a state 
of flux. The vast migrations of war workers, 
the new job opportunities for members of 
minority groups, the competition among 
workers for war-scarce consumer goods, 
housing, transportation, recreation—these 
and other factors are leading to rapid eco- 
nomic and social change in industrial cen- 
ters. These changes are accompanied by 
tensions between different groups that must 
be carefully and wisely dealt with if dem- 
ocratic principles are to be maintained. The 
methods police use to handle their end of 
this problem will go far toward determining 
whether the inevitable changes are made 
peaceably or whether they are accompanied 
by civil strife. The role of the police in 
race problems is well stated in a recent re- 
port of Governor Warren’s Peace Officers 
Committee of which Robert W. Kenny, at- 
torney general of California, is chairman: 

Race problems have not received the special 
study their importance merits. In attempting 
to cope with such problems, the police have 
sometimes used routine methods, which, for a 
variety of reasons, have not proven successful. 
Race riots involve special social problems which 
must be understood before they can be met 
successfully. 

The police p'ay a vitally important role in 
race relations. No agency of government can 
be more effective in furthering good race rela- 
tions, and in preventing race riots, than the 
po'ice. Police can prevent race riots. Not only 
can they prevent such riots from occurring, but, 
should they occur, intelligent police methods 
can minimize their consequences. At the same 
time, lax police policies contribute to race riots 
and antiquated methods of coping with riots 
can greatly aggravate their consequences.’ 


‘Interim Report of Peace Officers Committee on 
Civil Disturbances. 1944. 22pp. 
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Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


ENDING Legislation. Among the bills 

of municipal interest that Congress will 
consider when it reconvenes this month 
are: under H.R. 5104 OCD fire-fighting 
equipment no longer needed may be trans- 
ferred or sold at nominal prices to local 
subdivisions which have need for the equip- 
ment; H.R. 4741, a pollution control bill, 
would appropriate $50,000,000 a year for 
federal grants-in-aid and loans to states for 
the construction of sewage treatment works 
and $1,500,000 to extend help on advance 
engineering work for state pollution control; 
H.J.R. 56 would establish a federal commis- 
sion for tax integration; H.J.R. 211 would 
establish a federal tax commission whose 
aim would be to “minimize double taxation 
by coordinating the federal tax system with 
those of the states and local government”’; 
H.J.R. 287 would establish a committee on 
federal-state relations “to bring about better 
cooperation and coordination among the 
federal, state, and local governments, par- 
ticularly with regard to tax levies.” 


Airports. The proposal of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator for federal aid in the 
development of airports (H.R. 5024) would 
provide for building three thousand new air- 
ports at a cost of $200,000,000 a year for 
the next 10 years. . . . The House on June 16 
adopted a resolution calling on the Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator to make a na- 
tional airport survey and to report to Con- 
gress within six months so that proper 
legislation may be drafted. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration on 
June 30 terminated the operation of airport 
traffic control towers in 23 cities because 
the War Department advised that these 
towers were no longer necessary for the war 
effort. The CAA had assumed management 
of such towers in 115 cities. 

Manpower. The new “employment ceil- 
ings” and “priority referral plan” of the 
War Manpower Commission, which became 
effective for industry on July 1, do not apply 





to municipalities unless they have elected to 
come under the Commission’s whole labor 
stabilization program. 

Paper Shortage. The War Production 
Board has appealed to all state and local 
governments to redouble their efforts in 
paper conservation and salvage. In letters 
to the American Municipal Association, 
United States Conference of Mayors, and 
other organizations the construction division 
of WPB enclosed a circular describing the 
program used by the District of Columbia 
government for conservation and salvage of 
paper and indicating a fair and specific plan 
which may be adapted in other cities. Ac- 
cording to Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
“‘waste paper is still our No. 1 war material 
shortage.” The Boy Scouts of America on 
August 1 began an intensive two-months’ 
nation-wide waste paper collection drive. 


State and local governments are now re- 
stricted in the amount of paper that may be 
used for printing under limitation order 
L-340 issued on July 18 by the War Pro- 
duction Board. This order limits govern- 
mental units to 75 per cent of the amount 
of paper used in the 12-month period end- 
ing June 30, 1942, if consumption exceeded 
one ton or printing bills amounted to more 
than $1,000. The limit does not apply to 
paper used “in commercial printing required 
for any official election.” 

Priorities. WPB has eased the restrictions 
on the construction of sewerage facilities: 
no authorization is required for above ground 
facilities not requiring more than $1,500 in 
materials; aluminum may be used in sewage 
plants under the same restrictions as copper 
and steel; and authorities not using more 
than $5,000 worth of material in 1942 may 
purchase up to that amount without author- 
ization. 

Public Health. The Public Health Service 
Act (H.R. 4624) recently passed by Con- 
gress and approved on July 1 for the first 
time makes available grants-in-aid to state 
and local health units for tuberculosis pre- 
vention, treatment, and control; an appro- 
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ptiation of $10,000,000 is authorized in the 
passed law for this purpose. 





Baltimore Collects Union Dues Under 
Labor Union Agreement 


CONTRACT between the city of Balti- 
more, Maryland, and an A. F. of L. 
union in the public works department is not 
invalid on its face according to a ruling of 
the circuit court of Baltimore in June; a 
decision on the merits of the contract will 
be handed down in the fall term of the court. 
The contract recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agent for all the employees as a 
group but does not deny the right of indi- 
viduals to bargain with the city. The city 
collects union dues as a salary deduction 
when requested by the employee, and the 
union reimburses the city for any additional 
accounting expenses incurred in making such 
deductions. Machinery for arbitration of 
disputes is set up but the authority of the 
department head to make final disposition 
of grievance cases and to hire and fire is 
carefully recognized. The closed shop and 
the strike are specifically outlawed in the 
contract as inappropriate to the relations 
between a municipality and its employees. 
The new agreement between the city and 
the union was signed on April 8, 1944, by 
the mayor, president of council, city con- 
troller, chief engineer, and city solicitor, and 
by the president and secretary of the union. 
An earlier contract dated December 1, 1943, 
had been declared invalid by the court in 
April (see Pusitic MANAGEMENT, May, 
1944, pages 141-142); the new contract 
signed in April does not contain the features 
to which the court objected, but a new tax- 
payer’s suit sought to enjoin the city from 
deducting and paying dues to the union. The 
city and the union filed answers and after a 
hearing the judge, in upholding the argu- 
ments of the city and the union, stated in 
part: 


Upon the face of the contract the deduction 
arrangement is a purely voluntary one, rev- 
ocable at any time by any employee. Unless, 
therefore, it is made in furtherance of an un- 
lawful pact or scheme, it is not improper. Com- 
plainants insist that any contract with a labor 
union by a municipality is unlawful. While 1 


concede that doubts may be entertained, I do 
not agree with that conclusion. A broad na- 
tional policy to foster unionization vigorously 
prosecuted has produced a labor market closely 
organized. . . . Cities are not bound by the 
Wagner labor relations act, but cities must 
compete for labor in the same labor market 
with persons and corporations who are so 
bound, and in a time of severe manpower 
shortage caused by the war, may be forced to 
make a virtue of necessity. . . . I conclude that 
any interference by the Court with the opera- 
tion of the new contract ought to wait the 
proof of the charges in the bill of complaint 
by competent evidence. 





Cities Urged to Take Advantage of Stable 
Bond Market and Low Interest 


UNICIPAL bond yields reached a new 
low point on August 1, when the 
“Bond Buyer’s Index’ stood at 1.59 per 
cent for 20 bonds as compared with the high 
point of 5.69 per cent on May 1, 1933. The 
average yield during the past four years 
ranged from 1.90 per cent to 3 per cent. 
This high price and low interest rate is 
attributed to fewer new bond issues, debt 
reductions, good tax collections, and the in- 
creased demand for municipal bonds as the 
number of tax exempt securities is dimin- 
ished. Halsey Stuart and Company in its 
Mid-year Review of the Municipal Bond 
Market stated: “Certainly taxes now ap- 
proximate the peak of their potentialities, 
interest rates can hardly be lowered without 
weakening incentives for accumulation and, 
with any prospect of peace, the volume of 
new issues should expand at least moderately 
rather than contract further.” 

Cities that contemplate refunding or the 
calling of bonds are urged by the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association to take advan- 
tage of the present stable market and low 
rates of interest. The use of various issues 
of United States Government securities as 
municipal investments has been carefully 
analyzed by the League of Oregon Cities in 
a recent bulletin which describes the merits 
of each issue for particular purposes. The 
League suggests rules cities should follow in 
determining what type of government issue 
to buy: (1) do not purchase long-term bonds 
for short-term needs; (2) do not purchase 
bonds that must be sold in the open market 
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at the close of the war; slight changes in 
the value of the bonds may cause large 
losses; and (3) if funds are needed for im- 
mediate postwar use consider carefully the 
feasibility of purchasing shorter term invest- 
ments such as 7% per cent certificates of 
indebtedness, 114 per cent treasury notes, 
and Series C treasury savings notes. 

The League also suggests: “Cities should 
determine the possibility of making a saving 
in future interest charges by refunding all 
bonds which are callable. One word of cau- 
tion is suggested, namely, that any new 
bonds that are issued should also include the 
callable features and that the final payment 
date of the indebtedness should not be ex- 
tended during the refunding.” 


National Management Council Starts Plans 
for International Meeting 


HE National Management Council met 

in New York on June 15 to consider 
the possibility of holding an international 
management congress as soon as it can be 
arranged following the end of the war. The 
last such congress was held in the United 
States in 1938 and since that time the 
Council has been inactive because of war 
conditions. John A. Willard, chairman of 
the Council, believed the Council should re- 
sume its activities and plan to renew con- 
tacts with management groups in other 
countries. 

Those present at the New York meeting 
included representatives of all the agencies 
affiliated with the National Management 
Council: Alvin Dodd, president, and Wil- 
liam L. Batt, chairman, American Manage- 
ment Association; R. R. Zimmerman, presi- 
dent, and Edward A. McTague, executive 
director, Society for the Advancement of 
Management; John A. Willard, president, 
Association of Consulting Management En- 
gineers; Herbert Emmerich, associate direc- 
tor, Public Administration Clearing House, 
Chicago, representing the International City 
Managers’ Association; and John J. Furia, 
secretary of the Council. Also present were: 
Percy Brown, past president of the Society 
for the Advancement of Management; Lil- 
lian Gilbreth of the Society and also repre- 
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senting the home economists; Morris L. 
Cooke and Wallace Clarke, management 
engineers; and others. 

The meeting of the Council opened with 
a talk by William L. Batt, who recently re- 
turned from a visit to Sweden and England, 
He reported that management groups in 
those countries favored Stockholm as the 
meeting place of the next congress, not only 
in view of former commitments but also 
because that city was in a neutral country 
and would be accessible to many European 
delegations. Mr. Batt, who has visited 
Russia several times during the war, stated 
that great strides in management techniques 
have taken place there and that efforts 
should be made to secure Russian participa- 
tion in the next congress. Morris L. Cooke, 
in reporting on his recent trips to Latin 
America, expressed doubts as to the advis- 
ability of holding an inter-American man- 
agement congress because there was little 
interest in scientific. management in those 
countries other than in purely technical 
fields such as mining engineering. However, 
Mr. Cooke believed that key people in Latin 
American countries should be invited to an 
international congress as individuals to stim- 
ulate interest in the management field. 

Interest in international collaboration in 
the field of public administration was out- 
lined in a brief talk by Mr. Emmerich who 
reviewed the formation of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Congress of Municipalities and the 
efforts now under way for the reactivation 
of the International Union of Local Author- 
ities which formerly had its headquarters in 
Brussels. Mr. Emmerich also expressed the 
continuing interest of the International City 
Managers’ Association in the work of the 
National Management Council and reported 
briefly on the progress that has been made 
in the council-manager plan since the 1938 
meeting of the Council. 


Adopts Long-Term Street Program and 
Plan for Financing Maintenance 


ICHITA, KANSAS (184,115 in 
1943), has prepared a 10-year street 
rehabilitation program based on a first-hand 
study made last winter by City Engineer 
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Pp. L. Brockway. Special attention was given 
to the condition of the 265 miles of pave- 
ment with particular reference to needed re- 
pairs, heavier maintenance, or reconstruc- 
tion. A report issued as a result of the 
survey lists under one of four headings the 
streets on which work is to be done: (1) 
streets on highway routes, (2) major street 
maintenance and construction, (3) other 
streets needing special attention, and (4) 
surface treatment of secondary streets hav- 
ing bituminous pavements. Under each of 
these major headings the report shows in 
the first column the kind and cost of main- 
tenance which would ordinarily be financed 
out of the current budget, and a second col- 
umn shows the construction or reconstruc- 
tion work which should be done and the cost 
which normally would be financed by bond 
issues. 


The priority or degree of urgency in get- 
ting the work done is indicated by numbers 
1, 2, and 3. Number 1 indicates that the 
maintenance or construction work listed is 
urgent, number 2 that the work is necessary 
and will probably become urgent within the 
10-year period, and number 3 that the work 
suggested is desirable from the standpoint of 
development of the street system and in 
preventing greater expenditures later. For 
example, included under the “major street 
maintenance and construction” schedule is 
“Maple Street from Arkansas River to 
Hiram.” Suggested maintenance work on 
this street is indicated as follows: “1. Repair 
pavements, seal cracks, and surface treat- 
ment—cost $1,500; repeat every third year 
until retread—annual cost $500.” In the 
second column the reports list the construc- 
tion work to be done on this street: “2. 
After two or three surface treatments, repair 
base including track space where necessary 
and retread with asphalt—cost $25,000. 
Should give 20 years’ service with minor 
maintenance.” The maintenance work on 
this portion of Maple Street is “urgent” (as 
shown by figure 1) and after two or three 
years it will be “necessary” to resurface with 
asphalt. The same technique applied to 
pavements on all streets or portions of streets 
in the city resulted in a rehabilitation pro- 
gram for each of the next 10 years. 


In his report to the: city manager and 
council the city engineer estimated that the 
minimum cost of street maintenance for the 
first five years would be $40,000 a year and 
for the next five years $35,000 a year to 
protect an investment of approximately 
$15,000,000 in the 265 miles of paved 
streets. This may be compared to an ex- 
penditure averaging $4,000 a year during the 
twenties and an even smaller amount dur- 
ing the thirties when the city’s financial 
position permitted only a negligible program. 
The heavy traffic of the war years has also 
added greatly to the accumulated disintegra- 
tion of the streets. Thus Wichita like many 
other cities has spent comparatively little 
on street maintenance since the original con- 
struction of most pavements. In addition 
the city engineer’s report suggests an ex- 
penditure of $67,000 on the reconstrutcion of 
certain major and principal streets during 
the next year or two to be financed by cur- 
rent revenues. The total construction and 
reconstruction work necessary during the 
next five years would average $270,000 a 
year, in addition to $40,000 a year for 
maintenance. 


It is proposed that the street rehabilita- 
tion program be financed by current revenues 
and new construction or reconstruction in 
part by bonds and special assessments. To 
secure additional revenues to finance street 
maintenance the city council recently passed 
an ordinance providing for the payment of 
certain annual permit fees by persons, firms, 
or corporations using public property for 
private purposes. For example, the ordi- 
nance provides for an annual permit fee of: 
50 cents per square foot of area occupied 
for areaways, loading platforms, sidewalk 
elevators, coal holes, and similar openings 
in or structures on, under, or over public 
property; $15 each for clocks supported by 
public property; $10 each for overhead hoist 
beams and cranes; 10 cents per cubic foot for 
tunnels for private use; 10 cents per gallon 
of capacity for tanks under public property; 
2 cents per cubic foot for vaults or sub- 
surface spaces; $2 per lineal foot for private 
car tracks; 50 cents per lineal foot for pipe 
lines and conduits; $5 each for wells on 
public property; and 25 cents per square 
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foot for other uses of streets, alleys, or other 
public spaces. Another ordinance provid- 
ing an annual permit fee for curb cuts is 
being prepared for consideration by the city 
commission. 

Nearly all of the brick pavements, one- 
half of the asphalt pavement, and less than 
one-fourth of the concrete pavement is 20 
or more years old. It was found that most 
of the brick pavement was in excellent con- 
dition except that asphalt filler has been 
loosened and worn away in some sections, 
exposing the corners of the brick to chipping 
action of traffic, and permitting the brick to 
become loosened on heavily traveled streets. 
It is proposed to refill such brick pavements 
with hot asphalt which in most instances will 
be all the maintenance required for another 
15 or 20 years. The maintenance of asphalt 
streets will consist mainly of rebuilding 
curbs and gutters where necessary and by 
resurfacing with a new coat of sheet asphalt. 
About one-third of the concrete pavements 
can be adequately maintained by filling 
cracks and joints and some concrete pave- 
ments laid years ago with reinforcements 
can be used as a base for an asphalt surface 
when streets are widened.—RussELL E. Mc- 
CLuRE, city manager, Wichita, Kansas. 


Congress Gets Cities’ Viewpoint on Dis- 
posal of Surplus Federal Property 


HE municipal point of view with regard 

to the disposal of federal surplus prop- 
erty has been brought to the attention of 
federal administrative agencies and Congress 
by the American Municipal Association 
which represents officials of more than 8,500 
municipalities. At the request of the Com- 
mittee on Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning of the House of Representatives, 
the executive committee of AMA has pre- 
pared and adopted a statement which sug- 
gests that Congress enact legislation pro- 
viding for some sort of decentralized set- 
up for the distribution of such property, 
dissemination of information on surplus 
property available, allocations to be made 
on a formula basis by WPB, and time and 
price preferences for local governments. 
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Municipal finance officials are in general 
agreement, according to the Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association, that offerings of 
surplus property be made in terms of units 
rather than on a lot basis so that small cities 
will not be excluded from bidding; that 
offerings should be made gradually according 
to perishability and obsolescence factors; 
that the federal government accept bids on 
the basis of a certified order with payment 
made upon receipt of the materials pur- 
chased rather than requiring bid deposits; 
that final title to the goods be given upon 
acceptance of the bid; and that the states 
might provide revolving funds to make pur- 
chases for smaller communities. 

Most municipal officials believe that local 
governments should have time and price 
preferences since these surpluses have been 
paid for by the taxpayers. By “time prefer- 
ence’’ local officials mean that state and local 
governments should be given priority over 
civilian buyers. There is little sentiment, 
however, for outright free grants of surplus 
commodities to local governments though 
some Officials believe that outright grants 
would be desirable and possible “under some 
conditions and in some situations.” Some 
surplus federal war properties are already 
being disposed under regulations of the War 
Surplus Properties Administration (see 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, June, 1944, page 174) 
by six or more different agencies and a num- 
ber of bills on the subject have been intro- 
duced in Congress. 


Employees Get Vacation and Sick Leave 
With Pay, Call Off Strike Threat 


HE mayor of Cleveland, Ohio, recently 

settled a threatened strike of more than 
one thousand municipal laborers and truck 
drivers which would have tied up rubbish 
and garbage collections, street and water re- 
pairs, maintenance of city parks, and sev- 
eral other services. Both groups had de- 
manded two weeks vacation and two weeks 
sick leave with pay; in addition the laborers 
wanted a $15-a-month increase for all sal- 
aried employees, a 10-cents-an-hour increase 
for hourly laborers, time-and-one-half for 
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all time worked over eight hours per day 
and for time worked over 40 hours in any 
one week, and a 7!4-cents-an-hour increase 
for all watchmen, janitors, hostlers, and 
bridge guards. 

A survey by the city administration of 
the prevailing practice in the Cleveland area 
showed that the city pay rates for laborers 
and truck drivers were comparable to rates 
paid for similar work in the community, the 
city rates being 95 cents to $1 an hour for 
truck drivers and 771% cents to 88 cents an 
hour for laborers. It was found also that 
most business concerns in the Cleveland area 
grant one week vacation with pay for all 
employees who have worked from one to 
five years and two weeks vacation for those 
who have worked five years or more and 
that the prevailing practice is to grant no 
sick leave with pay. 

The mayor’s office also made a study of 
current pay rates and overtime, vacation, 
and sick leave practices for municipal la- 
borers and truck drivers in 18 other large 
cities. Hourly pay rates for truck drivers 
are $1.03 to $1.08 in Detroit, $1.02 to $1.20 
in Milwaukee, 77 cents in Cincinnati, 70 
cents in Kansas City, 75 cents in Indianap- 
olis, and 67'4 cents in Rochester. Truck 
drivers are paid on a daily basis in Boston 
($5.50 to $6), San Francisco ($8 to $9.15), 
New Orleans ($4.75 to $5.65), and Newark 
($8 to $8.40). In the cities of Chicago, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Minneapolis, Cincinnati, and Seattle pay 
rates for truck drivers are reported on a 
monthly or annual basis, ranging from $120 
and $150 a month in St. Louis to $190 per 
month in Seattle, Chicago paying $2,706 a 
year. Hourly pay rates for unskilled laborers 
are 95 cents to $1 in Detroit, 51 cents in 
Baltimore, 621% cents to 70 cents in St. 
Louis, $1 in Minneapolis, 72 cents in Cin- 
cinnati, 68 to 85 cents in Newark, 70 cents 
in Indianapolis and Kansas City, and 60 
cents in Rochester. In several cities unskilled 
laborers are paid on a monthly or annual 
basis: $122.90 per month in Los Angeles, 
$130 in Milwaukee, $1,750 a year in Buffalo, 
$1,541 to $1,679 a year in Cincinnati, and 
$145 a month in Seattle. 

Cities which pay truck drivers time-and- 
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one-half for overtime are Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Milwaukee, Buffalo, Cincinnati, ‘and 
Newark, with the latter two cities paying 
double time on Sundays. Cities which allow 
time off for overtime work to truck drivers 
are Chicago, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Minne- 
apolis, and Seattle; cities which provide 
regular pay for overtime include Boston, 
New Orleans, Kansas City, Indianapolis, and 
Rochester, while St. Louis and Pittsburgh 
have no arrangements for overtime. In gen- 
eral the same practices apply to municipal 
laborers. Vacation allowances for truck 
drivers and laborers vary from no vacation 
in Kansas City and Indianapolis to three 
weeks in Cincinnati and Newark with most 
cities allowing two weeks vacation with pay. 
Only five cities have no provisions for sick 
leave with pay for truck drivers: Cleveland, 
Boston, Kansas City, Indianapolis, and 
Rochester. Laborers in these cities and in 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Pittsburgh do not 
receive sick leave with pay. 

On the basis of this information Mayor 
Frank J. Lausche of Cleveland proposed one 
week vacation with pay for truck drivers and 
laborers who have worked for the city from 
one to three years and two weeks with pay 
for such employees who have worked for the 
city for three years or more. The employees 
and the union accepted the city’s proposal 
and abandoned demands for _ increased 
wages; the threatened strike was called off 
by the union. 


Conducts Nation-wide Exam for Admin- 
istrative Assistant to Manager 


FTER a nation-wide competitive exam- 
A ination the city of Burbank, California 
(53,899 in 1943) has filled the position of 
administrative assistant to the city manager. 
The city manager and personnel director of 
Burbank were assisted in the examination 
procedure by the Los Angeles County Civil 
Service Commission which handles some of 
the technical personnel work for Burbank 
and other cities in the county on a contract 
basis. The city waived the one-year resi- 
dence requirement and a bulletin announc- 
ing the examination was widely distributed 
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throughout the country. The duties of this 
$4C0-per-month position were set forth as 
follows: 

To act as administrative assistant to the city 
manager in all matters of municipal administra- 
tion as assigned; to represent the city manager 
in Cepartmenta! matters or in contacts with 
other governmental jurisdictions, citizens’ groups 
and the like; to make administrative or fiscal 
in.estigations as assigned; to formulate recom- 
mendations for improvement and to prepare 
complete reports for submission to the city man- 
ager and/or the city council; to be responsible 
for the carrying out of the duties of the city 
manager with respect to the purchasing of sup- 
plies, materials, etc.; to assist in the preparation 
of the annual budget, and, after adoption, to 
assist in administering its provisions; to prepare 
aruc.es relating to municipal services for re.ease 
to the piess and to perform such other related 
duties as may be required. 

Applications were received from 75 per- 
sons but only 25 were accepted as meeting 
the qualifications as set forth in the an- 
nouncement. College graduation with a 
major in public or business administration or 
engineering was desirable and broad and 
extensive administrative experience of more 
than five years in either of these fields was 
required. General qualifications were: 

Candidates must have a thorough knowledge 
of the principles of municipal administration, 
particularly as related to the work of a city 
manager; have a thorough knowledge of the 
principles and methods of governmental pur- 
chasing and budgetary procedures; be able to 
assist in budget preparation and administration 
and in all city procurement activities; have the 
ability to make administrative and financial in- 
vestigations and prepare reports and recom- 
menaations for the solution of operating prob- 
‘ems; be able to represent the city manager in 
all governmental and public contacts and carry 
on an effective public relations program; have 
administrative and executive ability, integrity, 
resourcefulness, diplomacy; be able to assume 
responsibility and exercise mature judgment; 
and have the ability to work effectively with 
fellow employees, other governmental agencies 
and officials, and the public. 

Only 16 of the 25 who were accepted came 
up for the examination. A written test 
which counted as 50 per cent of the total 
score was administered by personnel agen- 
cies in cities convenient to the place of 
residence of the candidates. This test cov- 
ered a knowledge of public administration 
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principles and techniques, knowledge of 
budgetary principles and controls, adapt- 
ability for work as an administrative as- 
sistant, and 12 special questions. 


Education and experience also counted as 
50. per cent of the total score, and in this 
evaluation the candidates were interviewed 
in areas where they resided by persons who 
were competent to pass on the quantity and 
quality of their experience together with their 
personal fitness. This interview consisted of 
a friendly talk with the applicant during 
which time he was questioned at length con- 
cerning his education and training with spe- 
cial emphasis on administrative duties or 
research on administrative problems, the 
progressive nature of such experiences, and 
the level of responsibility involved, and also 
with regard to his interests, ambitions, and 
activities. The interviewer evaluated the 
applicant’s education as “weak,” accept- 
able,” “good,” or “excellent.” His experi- 
ence was evaluated as “not satisfactory,” 
“weak,” “acceptable,” “good,” or “excel- 
lent.” 

The interviewers made detailed reports 
of their findings to the Los Angeles County 
Civil Service Commission where a staff com- 
mittee went over the data accumulated re- 
garding each applicant and arrived at a 
rating for the second part of the examina- 
tion. The two parts of the examination were 
then averaged with the result that of the 16 
persons examined six passed and 10 failed. 

The next step was the preparation of an 
eligible list of the six candidates who passed 
the examination with an average of 70 or 
more. The names were certified to the city 
manager of Burbank who made arrange- 
ments for the top three candidates to come 
to Burbank for personal interviews with ex- 
penses paid by the city. One of these three 
men, Edgar J. Friedrich, received the ap- 
pointment effective August 1. Mr. Friedrich, 
who is 45 years of age and holds a B.S. de- 
gree in industrial administration from the 
University of Illinois, has been comptroller 
and chief clerk of Des Plaines, Illinois, for 
the past 12 years.—H. I. Stites, city man- 
ager, Burbank, California. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding. 
Construction contracts for the first 28 weeks 
of 1944 totalled $973,262,00) making a weekly 
average of $34,757,000. Cn the weekly average 
basis, total 1944 construction was 51 per cent 
lower than the first 28-week period in 1943. 
Private construction for the 28 weeks was down 
13 per cent from 1943, and public construction 
was down 56 per cent, a marked decline in con- 
struction at the federal level offsetting a small 
increase in state and local construction. The 
minimum size projects included are: waterworks 
and waterways projects, $15,000; other public 
works, $25,000; industrial building, $40,000; 
other buildings, $150,000. 


Per Cont COST OF LIVING TRENDS 
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1944 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The index of the cost of living—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in larger cities—stood at 125.4 on June 
15, 1944 having increased 0.2 per cent over the 
cost of living on May 15, 1944 (1935-1939 = 
100). The increase was largely due to a 2.4 
per cent increase in the cost of housefurnishings. 
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The index is up 0.2 from June, 1943, a de- 
crease of 4.4 per cent in the cost of food being 
balanced by increases of 7.9 per cent in the 
cost of clothing, 10.4 per cent in the cost of 
housefurnishings, and 5.2 per cent in miscel- 
laneous items. Living costs in June were 24.4 
per cent above January 15, 1941, and 27.2 per 
cent above August 15, 1939. The index does not 
reflect, however, additional wartime increases 
caused by lower quality, disappearance of low- 
priced goods, and forced changes in living habits. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.59 on Au- 
gust 1, 1944, as compared with 1.64 on July 1, 
1944. (Note: This index averages bond yields 
of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely with 
bond prices.) 


tate Bests MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 





AM ee D 
Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicie Ceaths in the United States 
totalled 1,610 in June, 1944, a 3 per cent in- 
ciease from June, 1943, and 44 per cent less 
than in May, 1941. Total traffic deaths for the 
first six months this year are 10 per cent higher 
than for the same months in 1943. 























What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 











City Employees Down, Payrolls Up 


HE total number of local government 

employees in the United States, exclusive 
of school employees, in April, 1944, according 
to the Governments Division of the United 
Bureau of the Census, was 911,000 which is 3.7 
per cent less than on the same date in April, 
1943, and 12 per cent less than in April, 1940. 
Payroll expenditures, however, were 6 per cent 
higher in April of this year than in April, 1943, 
and 23 per cent higher than local government 
payrolls in April, 1940. 


Cities Increase Tax Rate 10 Per Cent 


The Greensboro, North Carolina (59,319), 
city council recently raised the city tax rate 
10 per cent for the year 1944-45. The new 
rates of $1.40 and $1.20 per $100 assessed 
valuation for the old and new areas of the city 
were made necessary by the council’s decision 
not to carry over into next year’s budget the 
unexpended operating balances but to set up 
these sums which total more than $100,000 as 
a capital reserve fund to meet postwar con- 
struction and maintenance needs. . . . The city 
council of Miami, Florida, on July 14 repealed 
the $8-a-year municipal garbage collection 
charge and increased the property tax rate 
approximately 10 per cent. 


Full-Time Employees Also Work Part-Time 


To relieve the manpower shortage the Detroit 
city council on July 5 passed an ordinance 
permitting full-time employees to also hold 
part-time positions in other departments. The 
civil service commission must approve the re- 





*Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators, Governmental Research, Association, In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Association, National Association of Housing Offi- 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
cers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 


quest of a department for part-time help and 
the consent of the regular employing depart- 
ment must be obtained. The employee will 
receive straight pay at the rate for the part- 
time work regardless of his classification or pay 
in the department in which he is employed 
full time. Other jurisdictions which have au- 
thorized night or part-time work for full-time 
employees in other than their regular positions 
are Seattle, Washington, and Alameda County 
and San Francisco, California. 


Adopts Modern Personnel System 


The voters of Amarillo, Texas (51,686), on 
July 15 by a vote of 2-to-1 adopted a charter 
amendment providing for the creation of a 
personnel department headed by a full-time 
director appointed by the city manager. The 
amendment also provides for a personnel board 
of three members appointed by the city com- 
mission for two-year terms without pay. This 
board will advise with the city manager and 
personnel director on personnel problems, adopt 
personnel rules, and hear appeals of any officer 
or employee in the classified service and report 
recommendations in writing to the city manager. 
Position-classification and pay plans are to be 
prepared for adoption by the city commission 
and the commission is authorized to establish 
a retirement system for any or all groups of 
officers and employees of the city. 


Postwar Reserve Funds and Special Levies 


Twenty-two cities in North Carolina have 
set up capital reserve funds totaling more than 
$1,000,000 under a 1943 enabling act which 
permits the creation of reserves for the postwar 
purchase of needed equipment or for the con- 
struction of municipal improvements. All with- 
drawals from the funds must be approved by 
the state local government commission. Among 
the cities that have set up reserves are: Dur- 
ham, $238,300; Gastonia, $144,000; Lumberton, 
$105,000; Shelby, $135,000; and Wilmington, 
$100,000. . . . Special postwar levies to finance 
needed community facilities were approved by 
the voters in recent referenda in Eugene (20, 
838) and Reedsport (1,421), Oregon, and the 
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yoters of Corvallis (8,392) and McMinnville 


(3,706) voted in favor of sewer rental charges. 


Supervised Recreation for Children 


Several cities are enlarging their summer 
recreation programs to provide supervised care 
for children, especially those whose mothers are 
working in war plants. San Diego city and 
county have set up a joint recreation commis- 
sion with a paid executive director. The com- 
mission is sponsoring a camp for 175 boys. . . 
The park and planning commission in Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland (83,912), in co- 
operation with the county school system is con- 
ducting a summer program financed by a 
$60,000 appropriation from the county. In 
1943 about 2,500 children enrolled at the 21 
recreational centers and five day-care centers. 
Recreational leaders are recruited from the 
regular teaching staffs. 


Gross Receipts Tax on Telephone Company 


The city council of Memphis, Tennessee 
(292,042), has adopted a franchise requiring 
the telephone and telegraph company to pay 
the city a 4 per cent gross receipts tax for 
10 years and a 5 per cent tax for eight addi- 
tional years. In addition to the gross receipts 
tax the franchise calls for free telephone service 
of about $13,000 a year to the city government 
and the continued payment of about $33,000 
a year in pole rentals. The city expects to 
receive approximately $200,000 a year revenue 
from this tax in addition to the telephone com- 
pany’s real and personal property tax payment 
of approximately $125,000. Under the terms 
of the ordinance the company is to pay the 4 
per cent tax “on all gross receipts accruing 
through its office or offices in Memphis of every 
kind and character and from every source, 
without deduction, excepting only gross receipts 
from interstate toll business.” 


City Refunds Entire Debt’ 


Alameda, California (68,145 in 1944 special 
census), recently approved a plan to refund the 
bonded debt of the city which amounts to 
$422,317 including interest. The city has in- 
vested $386,650 in government Series F bonds 
which will pay the principal and interest and 
save the city $35,667 which is the amount of 
interest the city will collect on these bonds. 
The money to buy the government bonds to 
pay off the debt came from three sources: 
$120,000 turned over to the general fund by the 
municipal electric light plant, a balance in the 
general operating budget at the end of the year 


of approximately $160,000 saved by the inabil- 
ity of the city to do necessary work, and from 
the sale of land to the federal government. 


Three Cities Adopt Manager Plan 


East Lansing, Michigan (5,839), on July 11 
adopted the council-manager charter by a vote 
of 843 to 94 and in Moberly, Missouri (12,920), 
on July 18 the voters adopted the provisions 
of the council-manager enabling act by a vote 
of 1,477 to 1,066. The Ontario, California 
(14,197), city council recently adopted the 
council-manager plan by ordinance. In Ottum- 
wa, Iowa (31,570), the voters on June 20 de- 
feated a proposal to adopt the council-manager 
plan by a vote of 3,699 to 1,869. Other cities 
which recently defeated proposals to adopt the 
council-manager plan are Berkley, Michigan 
(6,406), and Orange, Texas (7,472). 


FPHA Takes Over War Housing 


The Federal Public Housing Agency on July 
1, 1944, acquired 13 war housing projects with 
18,851 accommodations built by the United 
States Maritime Commission for shipyard 
workers in the cities of Mobile, Alabama; Oak- 
land and Richmond, California; Panama City 
and Tampa, Florida; South Portland, Maine; 
Pascagoula, Mississippi; and Beaumont, Texas. 
These cities will now receive annual payments 
in lieu of taxes totaling $700,000. 


Cities Plan to Acquire Utilities 


The city of Louisville, Kentucky, has in- 
formally taken steps to acquire the city’s gas 
and electric system which is now on the market 
under divestment requirements of the Holding 
Company Act of 1935. The market value of 
the utility in its last annual statement was about 
$85,000,000. Complicated legal proceedings 
affecting the relations between the city and the 
local utility are being held in abeyance pending 
the outcome of the acquisition proceedings. . . . 
In Scottsville, Kentucky (1,797), the city coun- 
cil has voted to purchase the local gas company 
for $35,000 to be issued as revenue bonds... . 
Memphis, Tennessee, plans to acquire the local 
transit system when the franchise expires next 
year. The city now owns a water department 
which earned $100,000 last year and a gas and 
electric distribution system bought in 1939 will 
net more than $3,000,000 in 1944 after retiring 
bonds, acquiring reserves, and making contribu- 
tions to the city in lieu of taxes. Electric rates 
have been reduced 37 per cent and gas rates 
10 per cent. The gas distribution system is 
debt free. 
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New Designs for City Halls 


Fresno, California (60,685), has built a city 
hail described in the magazine Architectural 
Forum for June, 1944, that has neither columns 
nor a dome and that combines beauty with 
utility. The building is organized around an 
open two-story lobby, has ramps instead of 
elevators, movab!‘e walls within each department 
made for flexibility, and natural light is used as 
far as possible. The following criteria for judg- 
ing designs for postwar public buildings are 
offered in the July, 1944, issue of The American 
City: efficiency, convenience for the public, 
flexibility, ability to expand floor space, attrac- 
tiveness, and cost. . . . Sheboygan Falls (3,395) 
and Marshfield (10,359), Wisconsin, have ac- 
quired sites for new city halls and plans for 
construction are under way. 


Postwar Planning in New York Cities 


The New York State Postwar Public Works 
Planning Commission in one month approved 
135 applications for projects estimated to cost 
almost $7,000,000 in 15 upstate municipalities 
and counties. Under the New York scheme the 
state shares one-half of the cost of detailed plan 
preparation after investigation and approval of 
a project. The commission has also approved 
for New York City a total of 1,608 projects 
which are estimated to cost $73,000,000; this 
does not include projects in a billion-dollar con- 
struction program now being planned by the 
city. 


Sewage Disposal on Self-Supporting Basis 


The city of Cleveland, Ohio, receives ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 per year from sewer 
rental charges including the revenue from sub- 
urban areas with which the city has contractual 
agreements. The charge for industrial and resi- 
dential users alike is 18 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet of water as measured at the consumers’ 
premises with the charges payable quarterly 
with water bills; a 3 per cent discount is al- 
lowed for payment within 15 days; overdue 
charges are certified to the county auditor for 
collection with property taxes. The sewer rental 
charge was first adopted six years ago and now 
pays all costs for the administration, operation, 
and maintenance of the city’s sewage disposal 
system. 


Annual Audits Reduce Surety Bond Premiums 


Local governments in New York state now 
receive lower premium rates on public official 
bonds if they have annual independent audits. 
The state department of insurance on May 1, 


1944, ordered the Towner Rating Bureau to 
allow a 15 per cent discount from manual rates 
“as a reasonable recognition of the loss pre. 
vention value of an annual independent audit.” 
The decision arose out of an appeal by West. 
chester County for lower premium rates charged 
for bonds executed for the commissioner of 
finance and his deputies. The principle had 
already been recognized by the rating bureay 
on bonds for treasurers of school districts which 
had annual audits. The state insurance depart- 
ment is giving further study to the entire prob- 
lem of public official bonds. 


Fees Based on Income and Employees 


The city of Fort Myers, Florida (10,604), 
has adopted a comprehensive occupational |i- 
cense tax system to replace the experimental 
gross income tax adopted and abandoned earlier 
this year (see PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, June, 
1944, page 176). The increased license fees are 
expected to meet the budget deficit of $75,000 
for the current fiscal year. The council in- 
creased the occupational tax rather than the 
property tax which is now $4.50 per $100 of 
true value because of the expansion of business 
and the tourist trade. The gross income tax 
principle was retained for retail and wholesale 
merchants who, in addition to the minimum 
license fee, must pay $2 and 60 cents respec- 
tively per $1,000 of gross sales. The fees for 
the more than one hundred occupational! c’assi- 
fications vary from $5 per chair for bootblacks 
to $1,500 for'a theater seating more than one 
thousand people. Unclassified businesses will pay 
$25 plus $5 for each employee. 


Two Cities Plan to Exterminate Rats 

Louisville and Miami are planning strategy 
for “R-Day”—the launching of a campaign for 
extermination of rats. In Louisville all places 
where the presence of rodents is suspected will 
be bombarded with special rat poison, and 
almost the entire city will be “land-mined” 
with rat traps. A local committee is preparing 
the public for action by educational programs 
to convince citizens of the real menace of 
gnawing rats. Meetings are being held in vari- 
ous sections of the city with qualified health 
department speakers and motion picture shorts. 
In Miami the drive against rats began when 
the public became alarmed over a recent typhus 
death in the city. Citizens are urged to block 
all possible entrances to homes, warehouses, 
and other buildings with heavy metal screening. 
Enough red squill to bait the average home is 
available at cost at the office of the city’s 
sanitation director. 
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Creates City Planning Department 


In preparation for a postwar era of city 
growth the Durham, North Carolina (60,195), 
city council recently created a department of 
planning to be administered by a director of 
planning appointed by the city manager. A city 
planning board which was set up in 1940 has 
functioned only in matters relating to zoning. 
The director will be responsible for gathering 
basic information about the city to be used in 
drawing up a comprehensive plan. The plans 
of operating departments as well as those of 
private business are to be integrated by the 
planning director into “a public policy which 
will treat the problems of the community and 
the municipal government as a whole.” All 
plans for public construction must be approved 
by the planning director who is instructed to 
cooperate with other department heads at all 
times. This step follows closely on the estab- 
lishment of a department of recreation as a 
regular city department under a director of 
recreation appointed by the city manager. 


Recent Action on Community Planning 


Rochester, New York, has created a new city 
planning commission of seven members respon- 
sible to the city council. Planning was formerly 
a function of the city’s department of com- 
merce and a planning commission of three mem- 
bers. . . . Kansas City, Missouri, has set up a 
community service division in the department 
of welfare to coordinate the plans of neighbor- 
hood councils for physical and social improve- 
ment with the over-all community plan... . 
The city council of Providence, Rhode Island, 
on July 20 passed an ordinance authorizing the 
mayor to appoint a new city plan commission 
composed of five members appointed by the 
mayor and two selected by the council from its 
own members. 


News on Public Utility Front 


The board of public utilities in Kansas City, 
Kansas (121,458), has contracted to supply 
steam heat and hot water to 350 family units 
in a private housing project. These services 
are in addition to the usual municipal services 
of water and electricity and are made possible 
by the location of the project adjacent to the 
power plant. In Wellesville, New York 
(5,942), one man reads the meters for the city- 
owned water and electric plants and also for 
the privately owned gas company thus cutting 
down the number of men required for this work 
and reducing the number of calls on consumers. 
... After a public hearing the city council of 
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Helena, Arkansas (8,546), on July 20 voted to 
buy the local water system and to issue $360,- 
000 in bonds to finance the purchase. 


Florida Cities and Collective Bargaining 


It is against public policy for city employees 
to unionize and collective bargaining has no 
place in government service, according to a 
ruling that the state attorney general of Florida 
gave to the city manager of Miami after the 
manager had refused to bargain with an A. F. 
of L. union of city employees. The union had 
demanded higher wages and the right of col- 
lective bargaining. 


Cities May Operate Plants 


The Mississippi state legislature recently re- 
vived the state industrial commission which 
will seek to “balance agriculture with industry” 
originally set up in 1936 and generally referred 
to as the BAWI program (see PUBLIC MANAGE- 
MENT, November, 1936, page 342). The new 
law authorizes the issuance of certificates of 
convenience and necessity and permits munici- 
palities or counties or both to incur indebted- 
ness to acquire land, and to build, equ’p, and 
operate, or lease industrial plants. 


Fire Code for Building Construction 


Up to date and universally recognized stand- 
ards on building construction, together with 
essential supplementary reference material, have 
been brought together in a 512-page volume 
entitled The National Fire Codes for Building 
Construction and Equipment issued by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. This mate- 
rial will be used by municipal officials both in 
the drafting and in the administration of build- 
ing codes. The standards in the volume are 
arranged under the following main headings: 
life safety from fire, restricting threat of fire, 
chimneys and stovepipes, building equipment, 
building details, occupancy standards, construc- 
tion, operation, and fire tests. 


Policy on Veterans’ Preference 
y 


San Francisco city employees returning from 
military leaves are to be given all rights, 
seniority, salary increases, and other benefits 
which would have accrued if they had remained 
in continuous service, under an amendment re- 
cently approved by the voters. Another amend- 
ment provides for reemployment of disabled 
veterans in positions they are physically able 
to perform. . . . In Detroit the general policy 
on veterans’ placement is similar to that of 
San Francisco. In addition, facilities and serv- 
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ices are provided tor employee guidance and 
counseling and preferential consideration is to 
be given to all veteran applicants for city 
employment whether or not they are former 
city employees. . . . The Washington state per- 
sonnel board will give honorably discharged 
veterans five points preference and all disabled 
veterans 10 points preference if (1) they have 
served 60 days in the armed forces, (2) have 
met the minimum requirements for open com- 
petitive examinations, and (3) receive at least 
a minimum passing grade. 


Sharing Sewage Disposal Costs 


The Minneapolis-St. Paul sanitary district 
has recently changed its method of allocating 
sewage disposal costs between the two cities. 
Hereafter costs will be apportioned on the basis 
of metered volume instead of assessed valua- 
tion. Because several war plants and neighbor- 
ing communities have contracted to dump sew- 
age into Minneapolis interceptors that city’s 
share of the disposal costs on the new basis 
will be 70 per cent instead of 63 to 64 per cent 
under the former basis. 


Training for Public Officials 


The eighth annual conference of city and 
regional planning, sponsored jointly by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the 
American Society of Planning Officials will be 
held at M.I.T. from October 16 to 27. The 
daily seminars will emphasize technical and ad- 
ministrative procedures and the application of 
approved planning standards. The conference 
is open to men and women who have had prac- 
tical experience in planning or related profes- 
sional fields. Further information may be 
secured from Professor Frederick J. Adams, 
division of city planning, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Massachusetts. . . . A municipal postwar plan- 
ning institute for the Allegheny county region 
will be held in Pittsburgh September 12 to 14 
under the direction of the Pennsylvania state 
committee on municipal postwar planning. . . . 
Borough officers in 11 Pennsylvania counties 
have completed a course on borough adminis- 
tration under the direction of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction. This in-service 
training covering 10 weeks was open to borough 
officers and employees. 


Salary Increases 


Cincinnati, Ohio, has adopted a new salary 
ordinance increasing salaries and wages $350,- 
000, guaranteeing an annual adjustment of 
wages in line with the average cost-of-living 


[ August 


increase or decrease in the 12-month period 
preceding each October 15, and requiring a 
study and revision of the basic rates every five 
years. . . . Detroit salaried employees now re. 
ceive a minimum of $1,800 a year; the 15 per 
cent “cost of living” increase originally applying 
to salaries of $3,000 or less has been extended 
to salaries up to $5,000 and employees receiy- 
ing more than this amount are granted a flat 
increase of $750 a year. . . . Los Angeles city 
employees recently received a pay raise of $5 
a month effective July 1, bringing the total 
cost-of-living bonus for the more than eight 
thousand city employees to $25 a month. 


Character Education for Juveniles 


The crime prevention division of the Saginaw, 
Michigan (82,794), police department has in- 
stituted a course in character education for the 
treatment of juvenile delinquents following ex- 
periments which showed such a plan to be more 
effective than the ordinary legal procedures. 
Both the parent and the offending child are 
required to sign a pact that the child will at- 
tend for six months a weekly class that is de- 
signed to teach the child to develop a well- 
balanced adjustment to society. Court action 
will be used only if the child refuses to help 
himself. 


Students Survey Parking Facilities 


A survey of parking in downtown San Jose, 
California, made for college credit by state col- 
lege students, will be used as the basis in plan- 
ning for parking in the business section. The 
study occupied eight students for 12 weeks. In- 
cluded were inventories of curb and off-street 
parking facilities, ownership of parking lots, fees 
charged, location, capacity, and other pertinent 
information, and available sites for additional 
off-street parking. The parking habits of motor- 
ists were studied to determine how far they are 
willing to walk from parked cars to their des- 
tination, fees they are willing to pay, and to 
what extent curb space and parking lots are 
used by shoppers and office workers. 


Public Power in San Francisco 


Federal courts have again refused to allow 
San Francisco to sell Hetch Hetchy power to 4 
private utility for resale. The city attempted 
to defer the effective date of the injunction 
issued under the Raker Act, which prohibits 
such sales, on the ground that the defense plant 
now purchasing the power generated by the 
city water system might close down or curtail 
its consumption. The federal government con- 
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1 period tended that a continued flow of revenue could reached the age of 65. . . . San Bernardino 
uiring a be assured the city because other defense plants (43,646) and Alhambra (38,935), California, 
very five in the region were potential purchasers. The have approved charter amendments which will 
now re- court has given the city until August 28, 1944, permit participation in the California state em- 
e 15 per to find an acceptable method of disposing of ployees’ retirement system; all city employees 
applying the Hetch Hetchy power. except elective officials are automatically in- 
extended cluded in the plan. 

S receiv. Survey Postwar Labor Supply | 

e a flat Employment surveys recently conducted in Police News From Here and There 
eles city Indianapolis and Wichita show that about 75 j = 

se of $5 per rion igo the families that have moved to Police and firemen in Louisville, Kentucky 
he total Indianapolis since 1940 plan to remain there (319,077), have volunteered to week during 
an eight permanently and that about 66 per cent of the their vacations at double pay. . . . In Pittsburgh, 


Kansas (17,571), police officers are on 12-hour 


h. : ° k ° . ° 
ar workers in the Wichita area plan to re- : - Rar: : 
™ P shifts for the duration. . . . In Miami, Florida 


main. Women workers in Indianapolis have 


les increased 90 per cent from 1940 to 1944, but (172,172), the safety director has requested 
Saginaw, most of them are expected to leave the labor authorization a hire 25 arg 8 during we 
has in- market after the war. Less than 1 per cent of ype 4 eo . h ri soa niger “a ponndien x 
1 for the men and women plan to resume their education : ae 7 sea ng Pape ” foe yma 
wing ex- and only 26 per cent plan to take advantage we by Kegan peg s sa geagete 
be more of vocational education for upgrading or — 0. mae Or Oe Cee oy Oe 
oleae retraining. to keep places open for the more than 75 men 
hild pi now in the armed forces. . . . Jackson, Mis- 
: will at- New Ordinances Adopted sissippi (62,107), according to a news dispatch, 
at is de- A new ordinance in San Francisco in effect has fired 44 police officers for joining a union. 
a well- changes the civilian defense setup into a per- eo , 
‘t action manent disaster relief organization. The mayor Building Codes and Temporary Housing 
to help may replace the director of civilian defense In constructing temporary war housing proj- 


with a “coordinator” for disaster relief. . . . 
' The St. Paul, Minnesota, city council has ap- 
ies proved an ordinance prohibiting the establish- 


ects the Federal Public Housing Authority is 
not required to abide by local building codes 
and regulations according to a decision of a 
federal circuit court of appeals in Philadelphia 


an Jose, ment of secondhand auto parts stores on the > 2 . : 
tate col- city’s main streets on the grounds that the July 17. The decision was handed down in a 
; iiteemeion eube auth’ : ehtly. I case that arose the summer of 1943 when the 
in plan- mpanying auto wrecking 1s unsightly. 1M  hyilding inspector of Chester, Pennsylvania, 
on. The addition property used for auto wrecking must sought to arrest the superintendent of a federal 
eks. In- now be surrounded by a fence. . . . El Cerrito, project in that city charging that the super- 
off-street California (6,137), West Milwaukee, Wiscon-  intendent had failed to take out a building per- 
lots, fees sin (5,010), and Sanford, Florida (10,217), mit for the construction of 150 temporary units. 
ertinent have adopted merit system ordinances. West- The court stated, however, that the federal 
dditional field, Massachusetts (18.793), has extended 28ency must avoid the construction of “unsafe 
f motor- civil service to laborers. Bismarck, North Da- dwellings or housing which may be deleterious 
noid kota (15.496), has adopted tw di to the health and welfare of a community.” A 
they are No ea i “uf 0 ordinances, ONE = = similar decision was handed down in City of 
heir des covering policemen, the other all full-time em- 4/exandria v. Brodie, a case involving the erec- 
, and to ployees, providing for retirement pay for em- tion of two trailer camps in violation of a zoning 
lots are ployees who have served over 25 years and ordinance of Alexandria, Virginia. 

) 

1 ae Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 

wer “7 International Association of Fire Chiefs— Des Moines, October 3-5. 

rem Grand Rapids, Michigan, August 22-25. International City Managers’ Association— 
os American Public Works Association — St. Chicago, October 12-17. 

prohibits ‘ ’ G5 ver : 

ise plant Paul, September 24-27. American Municipal Association—Chicago, 

, American Public Health Association—New October 25-27. 

by the aM ae : . 

r curtal _York, October 3-5. Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
ent con- National Association of Assessing Officers— and Canada—Chicago, November 1-3. 
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The Pick of the Month | 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Vear Book. | 








THE PoLicE AND Minority Groups. By J. 
E. Weckler and Theo E. Hall. Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. August, 1944. 
20pp. 50 cents. 


This timely report, prepared with the assist- 
ance of municipal administrators and police 
chiefs, makes positive suggestions for prevent- 
ing disorder and riots and to improve relations 
between racial, religious, and national groups. 
The constructive suggestions are based on the 
successful experience of nearly 30 cities. The 
pamphlet consists of a series of three articles 


which is concluded in this issue of Pustic 
MANAGEMENT with the addition of a foreword 
and a selected list of readings. 


A PRroGRAM FOR PostTWAR TRAFFIC SAFETY. 
National Safety Council, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1944. 19pp. 
This report was prepared for 40 sponsoring 

organizations, including the International City 

Managers’ Association, by a special committee 

of the National Safety Council. It is a valu- 

able guide to public officials in the considera- 
tion of postwar traffic accident problems and 
the planning of measures to combat them. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


THE Bupcet As AN INSTRUMENT OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE CONTROL AND EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT. 
By Harold D. Smith. Reprint from Summer, 
1944, issue of Public Administration Review. 
American Society for Public Administration, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 14pp. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT FOR ARCHIVES. 
United States National Archives, Washington 
25, D. C. May, 1944. 32pp. 


City PLANNING IN RACE RELATIONS; PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE MAyor’s CONFERENCE ON RACE 
RELATIONS, FEBRUARY, 1944. Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Race Relations, 134 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 2. 1944. 64pp. 


DIRECTORY OF CiTy OFFICIALS OF COLORADO. 
Colorado Municipalities, July, 1944. Colorado 
Municipal League, Boulder. Pp.81-92. 


DIRECTORY OF MINNESOTA CITY AND VILLAGE 
OFFICIALS, 1944. League of Minnesota Mu- 
nicipalities, 15 University Library Building, 
Minneapolis 14. 1944. 14pp. $1. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CINCINNATI, 1924-1944; 
AN APPRAISAL. By Thomas H. Reed and Doris 
D. Reed for the National Municipal League. 
The Stephen H. Wilder Foundation, 18 East 
4 Street, Cincinnati 2. June, 1944. 55pp. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. By Asa S. Knowles 
and Robert D. Thomson. Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 1944. 
791 pp. $5. 


OFFICIALS OF WASHINGTON CiTIES. Published 
by the Secretary of State in Cooperation 


with Association of Washington Cities and 
Bureau of Governmental Research, University 
of Washington. ‘Secretary of state, state 
capitol, Olympia. May, 1944. 30pp. 


THE PRESERVATION OF PUBLIC RECORDS. Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. July, 1944. 12pp. 
35 cents. 


ROSTER OF CiTy OFFICIALS IN TEXAS 1944. 
League of Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guada- 
lupe Street, Austin 21. June, 1944. 58pp. $3. 


EDUCATION 


FEDERAL GRANTS FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION. By Mary E. MacDonald. University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
37. May, 1944. 404pp. $2.50. 


Our SCHOOLS IN THE Post-WAR WorLD; WHAT 
SHALL WE MAKE oF THEM? United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 1944. 
40pp. 10 cents. 


FINANCE 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE DEBT, REVENUES, AND 
EXPENDITURES OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 1920-1943. Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research of Philadelphia, 311 South 


Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7. 1944. 29pp. 
with appendix. 


CURBING INFLATION THROUGH  TA”ATION; 
SYMPOSIUM CONDUCTED BY THE TAX INSTI- 
TUTE, FEBRUARY, 1944. The Institute, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 1944. 26I1pp. 
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THE INVESTMENT OF MUNICIPAL FINANCIAL 
RESERVES AND SINKING Funps. League of 
Oregon Cities, Fenton Hall, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. News Letter, entire issue, 
June 17, 1944. 

OrriIceE MANUAL, CENTRAL BOARD OF PUR- 
CHASES, CITY OF MILWAUKEE. By Joseph W. 
Nicholson. Office of city purchasing agent, 
506 city hall, Milwaukee 2. 1944. 235pp. 

STATE FINANCES: 1943; BALANCES IN STATE 
GENERAL, HIGHWAY, AND PoSTWAR—RESERVE 
Funps IN 1943. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. March, 1944. 12pp. 


FIRE 


(1) NATIONAL Fire Copes For BUILDING COoN- 
STRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT. 512pp. $3. 
(2) Wartime Fires. Fifth edition. Un- 
paged. 10 cents. National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 
10. 1944. 


HEALTH 


EVALUATION SCHEDULE OF THE AMERICAN PUuB- 
Lic HEALTH ASSOCIATION FOR USE IN THE 
StuDy AND APPRAISAL OF COMMUNITY 
HEALTH ProGRAMS. The Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 1944. 40pp. 


Mosquito CONTROL; PRACTICAL METHODS FOR 
ABATEMENT OF DISEASE VECTORS AND PESTS. 
2d edition, revised and enlarged. By William 
Brobeck Herms and Harold Farnsworth Gray. 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New 
York 22. 1944. 419pp. $3.50. 


HOUSING 


Goop SHELTER FOR EVERYONE. Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1944. 24pp. 
10 cents. 

PAYMENTS IN LieU oF TAXES; A REPORT OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON HovsING SUBSIDY AND 
FINANCE. National Association of Housing 
Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1944. 4pp. 

REPORTS ON PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES ON 
PUBLICLY-OWNED Low-RENT HovsIncG Proj- 
ECTS. National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, 730 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 1944. Unpaged. 


PERSONNEL 


PLANNING EMPLOYEE SERVICES. United States 
War Department, Washington 25, D. C. Jan- 
uary, 1944. 19pp. 

PREFERENCE IN EMPLOYMENT OF HONORABLY 
DISCHARGED VETERANS WHERE FEDERAL 
Funps Are DispursED; HEARINGS BEFORE 
THE SENATE COMMITEE ON CIVIL SERVICE ON 


S. 1762 AND H.R. 4115, May 19 anp 23, 
1944. 78th Congress, 2d session. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1944. 
76pp. 

PusBLIc EMPLOYE RETIREMENT; PAPERS GIVEN 
AT 1944 CONFERENCE. Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1944. 33pp. $1. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE TRAINING 
oF Civic SERVANTS. His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. May, 1944. 34pp. 6d. Apply to 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 


VOCATIONAL INTERESTS AND JOB ORIENTATION ; 
A Ten-YEAR Review. By Harold D. Carter. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. June, 1944. 85pp. $1.50. 

WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR PuBLIC Em- 
PLOYEES; AN ANALYSIS OF STATE AND FED- 
ERAL LEGISLATION. By Leifur Magnusson. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. May, 1944. 43pp. $1.50. 


PLANNING 


City PLANNING IN PHILADELPHIA. Citizens’ 
Council on City Planning, 1717 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia 3. April, 1944. 21pp. 

HoOMEFRONT PLANNING FOR THE POSTWAR 
Pertop; A SYMPOSIUM ON POSTWAR PROB- 
LEMS OF TENNESSEE AND THE NATION. Gov- 
ernmental Reference Service, The University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville 16. April, 1944. 
O5pp. 

IMPACT OF THE WAR ON THE WAcCO-McCGREGOR 
AREA, MCLENNAN CounTY, TEXAS. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. Jan- 
uary, 1944. 49pp. 

LEGISLATIVE SUPPLEMENT TO A NEW JERSEY 
PROGRAM FOR THE Post-War PErRIop. State 
Commission on Post-War Economic Welfare. 
state house, Trenton. June, 1944. 3ipp. 


New York City Postwar ProGramM. New York 
City Postwar Exhibit, 500 Park Avenue at 
59 Street, New York 22. May, 1944. 61pp. 
50 cents. 


A PATTERN FOR CHARLOTTE. By Coleman W. 
Roberts. The Charlotte Planning Commiitee, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 1944. 63pp. 


PLANNING FOR THE SMALL AMERICAN City; AN 
OUTLINE OF PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE 
ESPECIALLY APPLICABLE TO THE CITY OF 
Firty THOUSAND or Less. By Russell Van 
Nest Black and Mary Hedges Black. Public 
Administration service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. Revised 1944. 86pp. $1. 

PLANNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR TOWNS IN ILLI- 
nots. By Karl B. Lohmann. University of 
Illinois, Urbana. May, 1944. 39pp. 

(1) Part 3. THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND REEMPLOYMENT AFTER THE WAR. 
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HEARINGS IN May AND JUNE, 1944. Pp. 647- 
1,014. (2) Part 4. Hovusinc AND URBAN 
REDEVELOPMENT. HEARINGS BEFORE A SUB- 
COMMITTEE, JUNE 1, 1944. Pp. 1,015-1,070. 
Special Senate Committee on Post-War Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning, Washington, D. C. 
1944. 

A STUDY OF THE ORGANIZATION FOR PLANNING 
THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. Bureau of the Bud- 
get, Washington, D. C. March, 1944. 45pp. 

Tacoma, THE City We Buritp. The Mayor’s 
Research Committee on Urban Problems, 
city hall, Tacoma, Washington. 1944. 147pp. 


POLICE 


THE RIGHT OF POLICEMEN TO JOIN LABOR 
Union; A LeGAt OPINION TO THE CHICAGO 


COMMISSIONER OF PoLIce. Law Department, 


511 city hall, Chicago. April, 1944. 24pp. 
RECREATION 


Livinc MemoriAts. National Recreation Asso. 
ciation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 7 


1944. Unpaged. 
TRAFFIC 


Driver TEesTING Devices. American Automo- 
bile Association, Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1944, 
8pp. 

(1) Movinc PreopLe In MoperN CITIES. 32pp. 
(2) Tomorrow’s Cities. 32pp. American 
Transit Association, 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 1944. 








| Personnel Exchange Service 


“4 


| 








POSITIONS OPEN 


MILADELPHIA City PLANNING COMMISSION. 

Chief, Division of Land Planning, $6,500- 
$7,500; Senior Land Planner, $4,600-$5,200; 
Chief, Division of Planning Analysis, $5,600- 
$6,400; Senior Planning Analyst (economic), 
$4,600-$5,200; Planning Analyst (sociological), 
$3,800-$4,400. Residence requirements have 
been waived. Closing date for applications is 
August 22, 1944. For further information ad- 
dress City Planning Commission, Market Street 
National Bank Building, Philadelphia 7. For 
application forms, address the Civil Service 
Commission, 875 city hall, Philadelphia 7. 

San Dreco, CALIFORNIA. Administrative As- 
sistant. Salary $199 to $262 a month. Junior 
Administrative Assistant. Salary $157 to $210 
a month. Residence requirements waived for 
both positions. Applications will be received 
until further notice. Application blanks and ad- 
ditional information may be obtained from the 
Civil Service Commission, city and county build- 
ing, San Diego. 

City PLAN CoMMISSION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
Junior City Planning Analyst. Qualifications in- 
clude college graduation with specialization in 
fields related to city planning. Four positions 
open with base pay of $3,036 per year for five- 
day week or $3,900 per year on a six-day week. 
For further information write Byron J. Rock- 
wood, city plan commission, 601 Water Board 
Building, Detroit 26. 


APPOINTMENTS 


WALTER H. BARTHOLOMEW, manager of the 
foreign department of the International Ma- 


chinery Company in Dunedin, Florida, has been 
appointed city manager of that city. 

Miss BEULAH GILLEN has succeeded Arnold 
A. Day as town manager of Blaine, Maine. 
She was clerk and treasurer of the town when 
it was under control of the state from 1938 
to 1942. 


Henry D. Harrat, planning engineer of 
Lower Merion Township, Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed city manager of Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania, to fill the vacancy caused’ by the 
death of Merle C. Chandler. 

Lt. Cot. T. E. Hinson, who has been released 
from the Army after nearly four years service 
and who previously was connected with the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has been appointed 
city manager of Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

SEYMOUR JUSTEMA, city manager of Grand 
Haven, Michigan, from 1934 to 1943, has been 
appointed borough manager of West View, 
Pennsylvania. 

JosepH V. LapNeER, a cost accountant in the 
Marinship shipyards, has been appointed city 
manager of Santa Rosa, California, to succeed 
J. A. Tedford. 

Wit.1aM Sprvey, of the Carolina Light and 
Power Company at Raleigh, has been appointed 
city manager of Tryon, North Carolina. He was 
branch office manager for the United States Em- 
ployment Service from 1932 to 1936. 

ALLEN L. Witcox has been appointed town 
manager of Castleton, Vermont, to succeed Al- 
mon C. Davis recently promoted to Northfield, 
Vermont. 









